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THE GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL. 


Ir may afford our readers some gratification to obtain a full 
and accurate account of the doings about to take place next 
week at Gloucester, as a sort of preliminary glance at the 
festival; this will also serve as a prologue to the critical 
notice we intend in our next number. The one hundred and 
twenty-fourth meeting of the three choirs of Gloucester, Wor- 
cester, and Hereford, will take place on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday. The meeting is held under the especial 
patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. His 
Grace the Duke of Beaufort officiates as President. Among 
the Vice-Presidents are Earl Fitzhardinge, Lords Bateman 
and Foley, and the Bishops of Gloucester and Bristol, 
Worcester, and Hereford. The principal vocal performers 
engaged are Madame Caradori Allan, the Misses A. and M. 
Williams, Miss Dolby, Mrs. Weiss, and Mademoiselle Alboni; 
and the Messrs. Lockey, Weiss, Williams, John Parry, and 
Herr Staudigl. The choral band will number above one 
hundred and sixty performers, and the entire orchestra will 
comprise nearly three hundred performers. Mr. T. Cooke 
will be the leader, and Mr. Amott the conductor. The first 
performance will be held on Tuesday morning at the cathedral; 
previous to which a sermon will be preached by the Rev. 
Edward Ellerton, D. D., Senior Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. In the course of the service will be performed 
Handel’s overture to Esther, and his grand Dettingen Te 
Deum: Boyce’s anthem, ‘‘ Beloved is he,” and duet, ‘‘ Here 
shall soft charity,” and Attwood’s grand coronation anthem, 
“TI was glad.” On Tuesday evening a grand miscellaneous 
concert will be given at the Shire Hall. The principal 
performances of the evening will be Mendelssohn's First 
Walpurgis Night, Sterndale Bennett's overture to the Naiades, 
and Rossini’s Carita chorus sung by the whole company. The 
other portions consist of the usual selections of miscellaneous 
concert music. John Parry will give two of his favourite 
legends. On Wednesday morning at the Cathedral, Men- 
delssohn’s grand oratorio, Elijah, will be given entire. The 
principal vocalists in its interpretation will be Herr Staudigl, 
Mr. Lockey, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Williams, Mr. Smythson, 
Madame Caradori Allan, Miss Dolby, Miss E. Byers, Miss 
A. and Miss M. Williams. On Wednesday evening the 
second miscellaneous concert will be held at the Shire Hall; 
on which occasion Mademoiselle Alboni will make her first 
appearance, The entertainments of the evening will com- 
prise Mendelssohn’s music to the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Weber's overture to Euryanthe, and a vocal selection in which 
Alboni will sing the cavatina, “ In si barbara,” from Semira- 
mide ; the letter duet, ‘‘ Dunque io son,” from Jl Barbiere, 
with Staudigl; the favourite romanza, “‘ Un segreto pet 
esser,” from Lucrezia Borgia ; and the celebrated duet from 








Semiramide, “ Bella Imago,” with Staudigl The first 
appearance of the far-famed contralto will render the concert 
highly interesting. On this occasion Her Staudigl will sing, 
“©O ruddier than the cherry.” On Thursday morning the 
performances at the Cathedral will consist of selections from 
Haydn’s Seasons; selections from Handel’s oratorio, Judas 
Maccabeus ; selections from Beethoven’s service in C,; and 
selections from Handel’s oratorio, Js~ae? in Egypt, with 
miscellaneous extracts from the sacred works of Mozart, 
Pergolesi, Haydn, Spohr, and Mendelssohn. The enter- 
tainment on Thursday evening at the Town Hall, exhibits 
its chief excellencies in Beethoven’s symphony in B 
flat, and the overture to Guillaume Tell. A solo and chorus 
from Gliick may be also set down as among the highly com- 
mendable; while among the novelties may be instanced a 
glee and chorus by all the principal singers, called “The 
Gipsies’ Tent,” arranged (with additions) from a national air, 
by T. Cooke. Alboni’s performances will include the cava- 
tina, ‘‘ Una voce poco fa,” from J/ Barbiere; the trio from” 
Semiramide, ‘‘L’Usuto ardir,” with Madame Caradori Allan 
and Staudigl; the Tyrolienne, ‘*In questo semplice,” from’ 
Beily ; and, with Madame Caradori Allan, the celebrated duo 
from Semiramide, *‘Giorno d'orrore.” The performances of 
the week will close on Friday morning with Handel’s sacred 
oratorio, The Messiah, given at the Cathedral. 

Our readers have now a fair opportunity of estimating the 
excellence of the performances appertaining to the Gloucester 
Festival. A lengthened notice will appear in our next 
number, for which reason, and because there appears no 
necessity for anticipation, we have forborne to render further 
than a statistical account. As the performances are held for 
the benefit of the widows and orphans of clergymen in the 
dioceses of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, we trust that 
a sum will be realised commensurate with the expectations of 
the committee. The entertainments provided, and the artiste 
employed are such as would warrant a large attendance, were 
there no allurements of charity to bring the kindly and the 
benevolent to Jay down their mite: we are, consequently, 
somewhat sanguine about the results of the Gloucester meet- 
ing of 1847. 





ALBONI. 

WE extract the following from a French journal, but cannot 
pledge ourselves to its veracity. ‘ Alboni never solicits an 
engagement: managers are compelled to apply to her on all 
occasions. An unexpected application and agreement seem to 
please her, as they dispense with any preliminary reflections. 
She loves not to ponder, the evening previously, on what will 
happen the next day. When travelling, and that she is 
desirous of singing in a town where she is unknown, she either 
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hires the theatre, or sings for nothing the first night. Wheu- 
eyer shé sings, without being heralded by the trumpets of 
praise, her marvellous falent creates a furore, and instanta~ 
neously Renown comes and takes her by the hand. <A year 
since, when M. Persiani wished to engage her for the Royal 
Italian Opera, London, he dispatched an emissary into Italy 
to seek her. He sought her a long time in vain, By the 
merest chance a German Journal informed him that she had 
gone, after her'season at St. Petersburg, to repose herself in 
quietude and obscurity in an humble habitation on the banks 
of the Rhine. AJboni refused to sign any treaty with Persiani’s 
employé ; but pledged her word that she would be in London 
in the month of March; which promise she observed with 
exactitude. 

It is related of the great contralto, that passing through 
Venice some time before she appeared at the Scala, she wished 
to make an essay at the Fenice. The impresario, who did not 
know her, refused her even a hearing. Alboni would not be 
defeated. There was then at Venice a small theatre in a 
complete state of dilapidation, which served as an asylum for 
a troop of strolling comedians. She proposed to the leading 
man of this company to repair the theatre at her own expense, 
and to divide with him the profits resulting from a benefit she 
intended to give. As a matter of course this offer was accepted 
with joy. In a few days the theatre was thoroughly cleansed 
and repaired, the performance took place in due time, Alboni, 
on the first night so charmed her hearers, that her name next 
day spread like wildfire through Venice, and the little theatre 
was crammed to suffocation every night. In one month the 
artiste and the manager divided forty thousand francs.” 

It is very strange that such stories as the above never 
become known in England until the artiste has become famous 
for a long time ; and until they can offer but little interest to 
the reader and be of no possible service to the singer. We 
are inclined to doubt the authenticity of such late-remembered 
anecdotes. 





PAULINE CARCIA. 


Tue lovers of music and art will be surprised to learn that 
this incomparable artiste is not coming to Drury Lane this 
season. The following letter, addressed to the editor of the 
Siecle, by Madame Viardot Garcia, sets at rest this most 
interesting question. The letter was written, in the first place, 
to contradict a report which had appeared in the above-named 
journal, together with other Parisian papers. 


** Cartavenel, near Rothsay, September 3, 1847. 
$1r,—I have just received in the country the last numbers of the 
Siecle, and I read in the fewilleton of the 31st of August the following 
paragraph, suppressing, in repeating it, the very flattering and enco- 
miastic allusions of the writer. ‘It is alleged that Madame Viardot 
Garcia will not make one of the new company at the Academie Royale de 
Musique. She has, we are informed, estimated her talents of actress 
and singer at a price, which the limited resources of the Academy could 
not afford to meet.’ I address myself to you, sir, and pray you to preserve 
me from the consequence of this foolish report, which is not only without 
foundation, but without pretext. The directors of the Opera never made 
me any kind of proposition respecting an engagement, direct or indirect, 
and, as a matter of course, I made no demand from Messieurs the 
Directors of the Opera. Allow me, sir, this opportunity of contradicting 
a@ rumour that has appeared in the London and Paris journals, viz. that 
I have signed an engagement, for the ensuing winter, with the manage- 
ment of the English Opera, at Drury Lane, London. This report is 
equally without foundation, I have the honour to remain, &c. 


Pauine ViarDor.” 

That Mr. Jullien applied to the artiste we believe: that the 
artiste has refused Mr. Jullien’s overtures it now appears: but 
wherefore, who can divine? Perhaps we could—but we must 








not, just now, It is, we preswme, in consequence of this 
refusal, that Mr. Jullien has journeyed to Milam te engage 
Miss Caterina Hayes in Pauline Viardot’s place.. If she can 
supply Pauline Garcia’s place, she must be an artiste indeed! 





FANNY ELSSLER AND THE POPE. 
(From “ La Belgique Musicale.) 


Fanry Exsster was engaged lately at the Argentina 
Theatre, at Rome. The Romans, frantically enthusiastic 
about her, resorted every evening in immense crowds to the 
theatre to witness her miraculous choregraphic feats, and, each 
evening, under the steps of the celebrated artiste, the stage 
was converted into a garden enamelled with flowers. Her 
numerous admirers, desirous of presenting her with a tangible 
proof of their admiration, got up a subscription, which, in a 
brief space of time, was signed by some of the highest and 
most influential names in Rome. The sum of twelve thousand 
francs was realised. This was the amount that a first-rate 
jeweller had demanded to manufacture a golden crown twined 
with silver foliage. 

The subscribers determined to present their testimonial to 
Fanny Elssler ‘the evening before her departure for Florence; 
but just on the very day of the intended presentation, they 
inquired among themselves whether this demonstration would 
be pleasing to his Holiness, the Pope. ‘‘ Let us do nothing 
without consulting him,” said one. ‘ Let us go this instant 
to the Quirinal,” shouted several voices. Instantly they all 
set out for the Papal palace. Pius, informed of their approach, 
received them with great kindness. Nevertheless, the lavish 
expenditure of twelve thousand francs, and the consideration 
of how mnch good that sum would do to the poor, withheld 
the smile from his lips. ‘ Most Holy Father,” said the chief 
of the deputation, ‘‘ May it please your Holiness, we are 
about to offer Fanny Elssler a crown of gold, and we are only 
awaiting the consent of your Holiness.” ‘* You have no need 
of my approbation, my children,” returned the Pope, “I see 
nothing in your gift which can compromise the dignity of our 
Church, or the safety of our state.”—‘‘ Holy Father,” said 
the spokesman, “‘ we are ready to lay aside all thoughts of , this 
ovation, if your heart would be saddened for one moment at 
our act : for, if we love art most dearly and pay it homage as 
the expression of what is beautiful in nature, we love you 
above all things.” —** Present your crown of gold, my children, 
if that will gratify you. However,” added the Pope, smiling 
for the first time since the commencement of the audience, 
‘* you will permit me to remark that you have not been very 
happy in the selection of your offering.”—‘‘ How so, most 
Holy Father?”—‘ Under the circumstances, I should have 
preferred making choice of a garland, a bouquet, or something 
of the kind. In my ignorance as a priest I had thought up to 
the present time that a crown was designed for the head and 
not for the feet.” 

At the moment when Fanny Elssler was being presented 
with the crown of gold at the Argentina Theatre, the Pope’s 
Almoner received the sum of one thousand crowns in specie 
for the poor. 





JULES PERROT. 
(From the “ France Musicale.”’) 


Jurzs Perror has returned to the Academie Royale de 
Musique, from which he should never have been one season 
absent. The engagement of this illustrious choregraph is one 
of the acts which will confer most honour on MM. Duponchel 
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and Roqueplan. It has obtained the approbation of all those 
who are interested in the new administration ; and there is 
not an artiste, dancer, or singer, who has not hailed with 
delight the return of the enfant prodigue. 

Unfortunately, they very soon forget in France those artistes 
who are not presented daily to their eyes: and thus has it 
come to pass, that with a large section of the habitués of the 
Opera, and still more with the majority of the public, Perrot 
is, at this moment, almost unknown. It will not, therefore, 
be out of place to recal his titles to the European reputation 
which he enjoys, or to review, in a rapid sketch, the principal 
phases of his brilliant career since he left the Opera. 

The reign of queues, toupets, and culottes a boucle had 
passed away; a new generation, clad in puritanic austerity, 
arose upon the ruins of the minuet ; to the poetic delicacy, to 
the vapouring fantasies of their fathers, the sons had substi- 
tuted an implacable contumacy ; letters of love were replaced 
by letters of change, and declarations were no longer graven 
upon the yielding barks of trees, but upon the rigid surface of 
diamonds. The child had become a philosopher; the youth 
of twenty was already initiated in all the mysteries of life ; 
the traditional cohort of those old and adorable sparks of 
fashion of seventy, with their ruffles and their fat chains 
suspending secular watches, the exquisite propriety of their 
garments, and the elegant profusion of their perfumes had 
disappeared ; thirsty speculators, not to say usurers, had 
assumed their place. In a word, the material and moral world 
was turned topsy-turvy, as though a deluge of new ideas had 
thrown the ancient ones into a bottomless pit. 

This is no ancient history: there is not a man, whose hair 
is yet scarce grey, but he remembers these epochs so different. 

It is certain that the catastrophe which had overthrown all 
the old notions was fatal to many things and many people, 
but more particulariy to dancers. From this moment, positivism 
infiltrated itself into the theatres to immolate the heroes of 
the pirouette. Vestris, Gardel, and Duport covered their 
faces, and died—like Cesar, their brows encircled with 
laurels—on the stage, before the conscript fathers of the bound 
and of the mesure.* 

Henceforth there was no mure uncertainty attached to the 
destiny of dancers, They were banished from their pride of 
place, and but occupied, in a moderate degree, the attention of 
the public. 

Nothing less than a prodigy in theshape of a new dancer 
could awaken the sympathies of the crowd, and overcome 
universal apathy by the aid of entrechats and jetes-batius. 
A child of Lyons, Jules Perrot, wrought this miracle. At his 
appearance the manes of Vestris and Duport uttered cries of 
thanksgiving that the glory of dancers was again revived. 

Poor Vestris! poor Duport! what was there in common 
between the mechanical perfection of your effeminate dance 
and that art invented by Perrot; an art at once noble and 
enduring, of which he alone, at the time, was the creator and 
interpreter? The grace, the elegance, the lightness, the poetic 
superiority of Perrot’s dancing are without precedent ; he has 
no master, and I fear, indeed, he will have no successor. His 
dancing has obtained the unqualified admiration of all Europe. 
There was always so much originality, and so much taste 
displayed in his numerous creations, that in honouring the 
choregraph we are willing to pay homage to his great intel- 
lectual superiority, united to the prestiges of a suppleness of 
body and a flexibility short of the miraculous. 





* This sentence is entirely worthy of La Jeune France. Its incomprehensibility 
is not its least recommendation. The reader will admire the connection between 
* ancient ideas” and ‘* Perrot.’’ 








At the epoch of the greatest triumphs of Taglioni upon the 
Parisian stage, Perrot—a man!—supported victoriously, 
against this brilliant personification of air, the struggles of a 
giant. But the Sylphide, terrified at the unexpected rivalry, 
jealous of the frequent and unaccountable infidelities of the 
public, contrived to disembarrass herself of this terrible 
competitor. 

Perrot left the Opera, and ran triumphantly through the 
principal theatres of Europe, everywhere making the fasci- 
nation of his talent an admirable set off to the strangeness of 
his countenance. But with the inexhaustible resources of his 
imagination he was not contented with bringing his art to the 
utmost point of perfection, and adding thereto all that novelty 
and completeness could supply. He became a composer of 
ballets, artd in the new career he has exhibited so much mind 
and intelligence, that the composer has finished by making us 
forget the dancer. Intuitively an artiste, profound, and gifted 
with that universality of thought and conception which cha- 
racterise men of genius, Perrot has not ceased for years to 
expend treasures of originality in every species of choregraphic 
representation, and especially in his groupings and in the 
dances of his ballets. The most distinguished sculptor might 
envy this luxurious power of composition, which reveals itself 
every day under some new aspect. As a choregraph Perrot’s 
talents have been increasing since the evening of March the 
21st, 1843, when, in consequence of the rupture of a tendon 
of the leg, he was obliged to renounce dancing on a grand 
scale, and confine himself exclusively to dances of character. 
From this epoch date those famous ballets, Esmeralda, Catarina, 
Le Driade, Les Houris, L’ Aurore, Kobold, Ondine, Le 
Delire d'un Peintre, Odetta, and twenty other little chefs 
d’ceuvre which have elevated him so highly in the esteem of 
amateurs, and which have made them exclaim, that Perrot has 
become the first of living ballet composers, after having been 
the first of living dancers. 





@ Treatise on the “ Affinities of Gothe,” 
IN ITS WORLD-HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE, 
DEVELOPED ACCORDING TO ITS MORAL AND ARTISTICAL VALUB, 
Translated from the German of Dr. Heinrich Theodor Réotecker, 
Professor at the Royal Gymnasium at Bromberg. 


GHAPTER Il,.—(continued from page 585). 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SINGLE CHARACTERS IN THE “AFFINITIES,” 


In turning our attention to Ottilia, we recal to our readers what 
was developed in the first general part. We there sought to 
shew that it was only in a being in which the feeling had com- 
pletely assumed the form ofa natural power, so that it was bound to 
them as by a higher order of things, that the tragical collision 
with the moral consciousness could be brought forward with all its 
purity. In Ottilia we recognized the supporter of this tragic 
conflict, which in her rises to its summit, and the sacrifice to which 
she becomes, and from this we afterwards deduced that a woman 
must necessarily form the centre of our work of art. Let us now 
try to form a closer conception of this single individuality. 

We certainly cannot expect any contradiction if we look upon 
Ottilia as a mysterious being, who perfectly withdraws herself 
from all analysis of the understanding, and therefore cannot be 
properly appreciated by it. Thus she announces herself as a 
contrast to Charlotte, who, both to herself and the observer, is 
clear and always circumspect ; in whom, as we have shown all that 
internally moves her, makes itself manifest at every moment, and 
gains a clear verbal expression ; in whom nothing lives and stirs 
within that does not form itself to plastic determinateness. — 

On the other hand, Oitilia offers the picture of a pure internal 
nature, which lets the whole universe act upon itself, and changes 
every impression into an internal view, which enriches it, and 
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encourages it to go deeper into itself, without being able to bring 
the acquisition to light, and display the inward treasure to others. 
But at the same time she is so interpenetrated with this eternal 
life of thought, so completely entwined by this bond between 
nature and her heart, which weans itself mysteriously over to 
herself, that her appearance announces itself as an expression, nay, 
as a manifestation of a thoroughly soul-like living, in which every- 
thing in which she has ever taken an interest, has fortified her 
heart, nay, her whole existence, without this displaying itself 
without in any especial manner, as in any brilliant form of speech, 
in apt, witty remarks, tending to further discussion, or even by a 
lively interest in conversation. Ottilia rather appears as merely 
illumined by thought and feeling. With us any single emanation 
from this mild fire, which is diffused over the whole nature, comes 
out with prominence and brilliancy. Nay, the whole essence of this 
internal nature has a certain dread of every outward development, 
every exposition of what she has felt and thought, which is 
naturally increased by the motive that she may thus excite atten- 
tion or become conspicuous. Whoever therefore only regards 
Ottilia’s manner of appearance, will naturally judge her mental 
substance quite incorrectly, because she allows infinitely more to 
be surmised, than with clear determinateness she comprehends in 
a living word. Whoever therefore is unavle to descend into the 
depth of this internal nature, and thus to cast a glance upon the 
treasures of the mine—for him Ottilia is an eternal mystery. 

For the educator, a sure and just comprehension of Ottilia was, 
on this account, the more difficult, because one here so often allows 
onesself to be bribed by mere show, and to be deceived as to deep 
natures, through a comparison with those who can find expression 
for all that they have within them. The governess of the school 
failed in her jndgment of Ottilia, only the deeper, masculine glance 
of the assistant (teacher) which penetrated to the depths, was able 
to appreciate her. The judgments of the governess and of the 
assistant as to Ottilia but bring to light what we have said, and 
generally express to us in an excellent manner the contrast between 
a pedagogic point of view, which merely regards the sacrifice of 
the phenomenon, and docs not go to the kernel of human nature, 
and one that apprehends the most interne] peculiarity of the 
individual. 

From Charlotte’s mouth we already learn that the governess of 
the school, while she expresses herself delighted with the brilliant 
success of Luciana, has for Ottilia only “excuses upon excuses, 
that a girl who has grown so beautiful, displays no talents or capa- 
cities.” Even Charlotte is not surprised at this, and by the remark, 
that she can well trust herself to form the daughter of her friend 
into a noble creature, hints her want of confidence in the governess’s 
judgment ; and thus, at the same time—as it appears to us—gently 
blames a mode of proceeding, which does not individualize enough, 
and therefore is not seldom exposed to deception. This remark of 
Charlotte’s, which is uttered more as a surmise, is made perfectly 
certain by the letters from the governess and the assistant. By 
these we just get the concrete image of Ottilia. We see by the 
letter of the governess, that she really stands before Ottilia as 
before a mystery, without venturing to confess it. For “she did 
not know how to blame her, and yet cannot be satisfied with her.” 
However, she calls the dear, beautiful girl modest and obliging 
towards others. The assistant, on the contrary, gives us the 
deepest revelation as to the wonderful organization of this being, 
and thus explains to us both this and the subsequent judgment of 
the governess, who had merely kept to the superficial appearance, 
and therefore necessarily fell into an erroneous view as to Ottilia, 

If we look completely into the heart of the teacher’s judgment, it 

xpresses the internal nature of Ottilia, her uninterrupted striving 
after the depths and the impulse, always to turn back from things 
into herself, that within her own mind she may, in the most defined 
manner, work them up and connect them to a whole. On this 
very account Ottilia advances slowly and without any brilliant 
result. If it is necessary with any child to begin at the beginning 
it is certainly so with her. That which is not declared from what 
has gone before she does not comprehend. She stands incapable 

quite at a stand-still before a thing, which is easily comprehensible, 
but which, as far as she is concerned, is connected with nothing 
If the connecting links can be forced and rendered clear to her, the 
most diflicult thing becomes comprehensible. 








This faculty for penetrating into the depth of things by means of 
which Ottilia always turns from the objects into herself, naturally 
exempts her from every demand to bring to light as something 
ready, that which she has learned, as indeed the assistant, in the 
same letter, remarks that she indeed knows much rigbt well; only 
if she is questioned she appears to know nothing. With a nature 
so organised this is quite natural. A question desires adetermined 
ready answer, which stands as isolated as the question itself, and 
is unab'e to express the whole process of all the middle links 
attached to it, and all the internal connections. Every answer 
therefore, as something isolated requires, as it were, a separation 
from the mother-soil, upon which it has grown, and to which it 
invisibly adheres with all its fibres. This separation Ottilia is 
unable to accomplish, because nothing has any value for her, except 
in organic connection, and this she cannot bring forward at the 
same time. Therefore she shrinks back almost timidly from a 
question, and the deep unavoidable feeling of a contradiction 
between that which she would give, and that which, according to 
the nature of the thing, she can only express, impels her into 
herself and makes her silent. But how much more conspicuous 
will that timidity be, where the only design is to show and set 
forth what has been learned, and there is always a certain effort to 
shine with rapid determined answers, as is the case with public 
examinations. Here all that has been said of Ottilia is true to the 
highest degree. The demand to answer a series of questions not 
for one’s own satisfaction, but for a foreign multitude, will find the 
most insurmountable obstacle in Ottilia’s nature. Here we find 
together the two requisitions most repugnant to her character,— 
the requisition constantly to transport herself out of that con- 
nection of relations, which she has felt and seen, by a series of 
isolated answers, and to shine forth with that which she has 
acquired. Both of these so completely force Ottilia into herself 
that she almost becomes completely dumb, and quietly allows the 
sentence of ignorance to be passed upon her. 

This result developed from Ottilia’s nature, the poet has shown 
us in the assistant’s report of Ottilia’s failure at the public exami- 
nation, and has accompanied by supplementary remarks* expla- 
natory of the event drawn from the character of the dear girl, which 
indeed have truth for him alone, who has penetrated this indi- 
viduality.+| They complete for us in an extraordinary degree the 
figure of Ottilia, because they exhibit its grand tone in a most 
decided manner. 

But the peculiarity of this “ internalness” is for us particularly 
this, that the maiden fear to come forward with all that has been 
thought over and experienced, is completely without reflection upon 
itself, but appears as something grown into this organization, so 
that it is as immediately peculiar with her, as with certain flowers 
to close their cups. Ottilia is therefore not a so-called “‘ beautiful 
soul” who retires to the shrine of her interior from the fear that a 
contact with the real world will sully and desecrate the sanctity 
of her feeling, and who therefore harbours the consciousness of a 
certain excellence, and looks back upon it with satisfaction. Ottilia, 
with her “ internulness” is much more unbiassed and harmless, and 
therefore awakens the beneficial contemplation of a beautiful in- 





* ‘©Since I hear but too certainly,” writes the assistant, “how little the good 
Ottilia is able to express that which lies within her, and of which she is capable, 
I was in some measure uneasy about the = examination; especially as pre- 
paration for it is impossible, and as, even if it were to be according to the ordinary 
fashion, Ottilia could not be prepared for an outward display. The issue has 
but too well justified my weno yl It is generally shewn by this report how 
much she is wanting in external display.”—Dr. Rétscher’s note. 

+ Hence the examiners, who only look at the result, ‘speak of Ottilia, if not 
with disapproval, yet with indifference.’ Even the assistant’s explanations, in 
which, by showing Ottilia’s peculiarity, he strives to awaken a more favorable 
opinion, fails with those who only look at the result, and who, on this occasion, 
where the point is to exhibit what has been learned, are certainly in the right.— 
Dr. Rétscher’s note. 

+ The agreeable nature of Ottilia’s personality diffused itself even over her 
external form. ‘ Thus tothe men, as from the beginning, so always she was a 
perpetual comfort to the eyes. For as the emerald by its noble color benefits the 
sight, nay, even exercises some healing power in this noble sense, so does human 
beauty act upon with far greater power upon the sense internal and external. 
Whoever sees it, can be affected by no ill, he feels in harmony with himself and 
the world.” And further, the effect of Ottilia upon the men is thus described ; 
“The two friends (Edward and the Captain) showed themselves generally more 
social. In their conversation, they seemed to consider what might be fitted to 
excite Ottilia’s sympathy, what would be suitable to her sentiments, to her other 
knowkdge. In reading and narrating they stopped for her return. ‘They become 
gentle, and, on the whole, more communcative.”—Dr. Réts:her’s note 
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dividuality, troubled by no contradiction between itself and the 
world. Hence her appearance always diffuses such a wonderful 
feeling of comfort on those who happen to be present,t because in 
her all and everything appears to us soulful and penetrated with 
feeling, and yet ut the same tine every notion of something put on, 
acquired, or even designed is absolutely removed. Thus the whole 
nature of Ottilia gains something etherial, and, as it were, freed 
from the pressure of matter, which communicates itself to her 
whole activity, and even to ber occupation with every-day life, and 
diffuses over her whole being a grace, which, unconcerned about 
applause, announces itself solely and alone in the magic which it 
extends over others. And as the highest grace—as the soul in 
motion—impresses its stamp on the most ordinary actions, so does 
Ottilia’s nature in its whole manifestation work with magical effect 
—because it always gives us the expression of something soulful.* 
She appears to us like a flower, which allows its sweet fragrance to 
flow from its cup, but flies at every tonch ; and by the closing ofits 
leaves shows the deepest resistance of its nature to this material 
world. 
(To be continued.) 


*,* To prevent misunderstanding, it may be stated that the copyright of thig 
translation belongs solely to the translator. 





SONNET. 
No. LI. 


Ox! art thou happy—art thou happy now ? 
And has the weight by which thou wert oppress’d 
Grown light, and left that purest soul at rest, 
So that no cloud passes across that brow, 
So that no tear trembles to tell me how 
Thy heart is by that demon pow’r possess’d, 
Which to a hell transforms the human breast.— 
I merited that anguish,—J— not thou. 
Let me remain a riddle. Do not ask 
Why still with fervor I can grasp that hand, 
And yet my face no sign of sadness shows. 
If mask it be, tear not away that mask : 
There’s that in me thou can’st not understand, 


One place within my soul God only knows. N.D. 





JENNY LIND! JENNY LIND!! JENNY LIND!!! 


Our extracts this week do not contain such glaring accounts 
of the “‘ Swedish Nightingale,” as those of last week and the 
weeks previous. Nevertheless, enough will be found to amuse 
our readers, and excite his cachinnation. ‘There is now little 
doubt that Jenny Lind's progress through the provinces has 
not been attended with that enormous success that was antici- 
pated by her most sanguine admirers. We have received 
repeated letters on this subject, which we have forborne to 
publish for several reasons. One of our correspondents some- 
what fiercely, though not without a shade of truth, talking of 
the Metropolitan press and Jenny Lind, has animadverted 
on the London critics as the most venal, or most incompe- 
tent, race of censors in the history of literature. Even our 
friend Punch does not escape a severe rap on the knuckles, 
being charged with unmistakeable venality in the matter of 
Jenny Lind v. Art. Our correspondents are here informed, 
once for all, that we cannot be induced to make our journal 
an arena for polemics, or fire-red controversy on any subject. 
To return to Jenny Lind and our newspaper selections, we 
beg especially to call the reader’s attention to the article quoted 
from the Liverpool Journal, on the appearance of the ‘‘ Swedish 
Nightingale” in La Sonnambula and La Figlia del Reggimento. 





* “The more Ottilia learned to know the hour, the persons, the relations, with 
the greater animation did she take a part, with the greater rapidity did she under- 
stand every look, every motive. half a word, a sound. Her calm attention was 
always equal to itsel/, as well as her calm activity. And thus her sitting, rising, 
going, coming, fetching, lingering, and sitting down again, were without an 
appearance of disquiet, a perpetual change and ever agreeable moment. It 
should be added, that her step was not heard, she trod so softly.”—Cited by 
Dr. Rétecher. 








This notice is so calm and dispassionate ; so thoughtful and 
discriminative ; and so free from the smallest taint of partizan- 
ship, that we are certain it will carry conviction to the mind 
of every peruser. Although estimating Jenny Lind far higher 
than we do, we feel assured that the writer indites from 
thorough conviction, and, consequently, is entitled to our best 
consideration. The animadversions of the writer in the Liver- 
pool Journal, in judgment, appreciation, and manly straight- 
forwardness form a striking contrast to the ill-wcighed, bull- 
blind, fatuitous, and one-sided strictures of the zealots of the 
London journals. But, we beg pardon, we are detaining our 
readers from the Jenny Lind diagnoses. 


No. I.—(From the Atheneum.) —Jenny Linp AND SHAKSPERE’s House. 
—We are informed that Jenny Lind has expressed her willingness to sing 
for the benefit of the fund now being raised for the purchase and appro- 
priation of Shakspere’s house, provided that the arrangement for her 
performance be made in some town where she has not yet been heard. 

No. Il.—{From the Daily News, Sept. 11.) —MAaArrtaGe oF Jenny Linn. 
—The “‘ Swedish Nightingale” has, it is reported, taken unto herself a 
mate. The envied man is said to be a banker of Stockholm, an English- 
man, and related by marriage to a gentleman in whom are united the 
characters of a London banker and a Grecian historian. The ceremony, 
we are told, took place at Manchester. 

No. Il1.—(From various Journals.) —Jenny Linp AMONG THE LIONS.— 
The directors of the Edinburgh Zoological Gardens announce that Mdille. 
Jenny Lind is to attend their promenade on Monday, and that if tickets 
are not secured before the day, big with the fate of their adroit specula- 
tion, they will be doubled in price. As Jenny will likely excite more 
attention than the real lions and nightingales in the gardens, her attempted 
snatch of private enjoyment will prove troublesome. 

No. IV.—(From the Manchester Courier, Sept. 11.)—Sgconp Visit 
or Jenny Linp TO MANCHESTER.—We have reason to believe that 
Mdlle. Jenny Lind will visit Manchester again this season before her 
departure for the continent. We understand she will appear at a concert 
to be given in the Free Trade Hall, on her return from Scotland, and 
immediately before her departure from this country. A gentleman of 
this town expected that he had made arrangements for her appearance at 
the Free Trade Hall, and, we believe, had gone so far as to write to secure 
the services of other celebrated vocalists, but afterwards received a notice 
expressing her inability to enter upon the engagement. Other parties 
have, we hear, been arranging preliminaries, and we have little doubt 
that another opportunity will shortly occur of hearing Jenny Lind sing 
her Swedish melodies, and we have as little doubt that, with more reason- 
able terms of admission, the Free Trade Hall will be crammed upon the 
occasion, as the very high prices of the theatre debarred many hundreds 
who would not otherwise have missed the opportunity. 

No. V.—(From Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal, Sept. 11.)—On Mon- 
day, at Liverpool, Jenny Lind was in excellent voice, and was rapturously 
received. 

No. VI.—(From the Liverpool Mail )—Jenny Linp at LtvERPooL.— 
The fair syren has been staying, during her engagement at the Theatre 
Royal, at the house of Mrs. Abbot, corner of Canning-street and Hope- 
street. She visited Birkenhead on Tuesday. We understand she leaves 
England immediately on the close of her engagements in the provinces, 
which will be about the beginning of October, for Hamburgh, en route 
for Berlin, where she has an engagement for a few nights. She will then 
return to Hamburgh and proceed to Stockholm, to spend the winter in 
the bosom of her family, in the enjoyment of the laurels she has won, 
and to prepare for the arduous season of next year at her Majesty’s 
Theatre, for which place Mr. Lumley has engaged her services. She will 
appear early in spring. 

No. VII.—(From the Liverpool Journal, Sept. 11.)—Jenny Linp at 
LiverPpoot.—On Monday evening last, at our Theatre Royal, the long- 
expected nightingale made her appearance in La Sonnambula, and we, as 
in duty bound, must essay in conveying our own impressions of ‘one of 
the world’s wonders. We are compelled to indulge in a little calm reflec- 
tion before we can really persuade ourselves that we have heard Jenny 
Lind. Is it possible that that simple girl—that pure artless vocalist 
can have exercised such wondrous sway over the most musical countries 
in Europe, and over the greatest musical geniuses of this age? Although 
all were fascinated to a degree they would have scarcely credited, yet 
amidst all, there was that indescribable charm wanting which it is impos- 
sible to specify. This deficiency is, we think, power. It may be there 
is no area that Jenny could not fill with her voice, and with the most 
perfect ease; still it wants volume. You could never exclaim, ‘How 
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magnificent! how gorgeous !” terms which are so inadequate to express 
the effect of an organ like Grisi’s. One burst from her would rouse the 
coldest of earth’s creatures to enthusiasm, while Jenny could soothe the 
troubled spirit to rest, and lull the guilty with dreamy repose; one 
being like the grandest of instruments, the organ—the other more like 
to the mystic *‘ Zolian harp.” At the close of the first act we are quite 
sure disappointment was the universal feeling. All recognised a perfect 
vocalist—a thorough mistress of her art; but none felt those quali- 
ties which could entitle her to o’ertop modern competitors. In the duet 
with Gardoni, known as “Take now this ring,” she was perfect. The 
young girl’s subdued joy and perfect trust in her love were so exquisitely 
expressed by the voice as to be more than beautiful, and beyond approba- 
tion. The second movement, “Oh, I cannot give expression,” was rendered 
tamely, distressingly so, and her peculiar want of power, or fire, was felt, 
and one could scarcely think it was the same vocalist who was singing. 
In the second act the sweetness of her voice developed itself, and 
nothing could approach the youthful freshness and purity of voice 
detected throughout the whole of the sonnambulic scene; while her 
singing as she threw herself upon the bed was like unearthly music in 
its beauty. We then, for the first time, understood and appreciated her 
northern appellation of the nightingale. Her anxious appeal to her 
mother, on awaking and being rejected by her lover, was so electrical a 
burst as to convince us that her want of energy arises from no physical 
deficiency, for her whole rendering of this scene was exquisite and com- 
plete, Indeed, in no portion of the opera were her distinctive qualities 
more thoroughly visible than in the last scene, where she descends by 
the plank. In the finale, “‘ Do not mingle,” where the excitement and 
abandon of the vocalist ought to be increased, Jenny Lind was decidedly 
faulty. As a piece of skill, it was perfect ; as a display of feeling, it 
was bad, until the second movement, prefaced by a trill, when she 
roused the audience, who gave the loudest approbation it was possible 
for a most crowded house to bestow. She sang it again, and then came 
before the curtain to receive an offering of flowers. She presented 
herself before the curtain also at the close of the second act,—We 
have now heard Jenny Lind a second time, and we are of the same 
opinion we were some months back. In all such operas as La 
Sonnambula, La Figlia, and others, she is nearly perfect. Wanting 
clearly the brilliant finish of Persiani, she will always please more 
through a peculiarity of manner, which will be felt more than described. 
To compare her with Grisi, or to say that she could in the remotest 
degree succeed in Grisi’s line of opera, is most absurd. If Grisi and she 
sang the same song one after the other, the former would bear the bell 
before any audience in the world, cultivated or uncultivated. One could 
rouse the soul to deeds of fire; the other never could if she were to sing 
to doomsday. What, then, is the reason that the habitués of the opera, 
whose ears have been regaled with a combination of voices the most per- 
fect that ever human beings were endowed with, should at once have 
given the palm to Jenny? Simply, not because she was superior, but 
because she was so different. Variety is ever charming, and the ears that 
had been for so long a time accustomed to the finished and voluptuous 
beauty of the Italian organ were eminently fitted to at once recognise the 
striking difference; and the newness and freshness of the young voice 
won for Jenny a place to which, if her organ had been of a higher cha- 
racter, so as to bring her in strict rivalry with the prima donna, she 
would never have attained. But as music is essentially a sensual art and 
amusement, we prophesy that in two years’ time the Jenny Lind admirers 
will be of an opinion much more consistent with the manifestations of 
past fashionable taste. Jenny’s tones do not linger in the heart like the 
enchanting voices of the south. It is too hard in quality to express 
passionate abandonment, like Malibran’s or Grisi’s; while, as an actress, 
she does not possess that degree of genius that would carry her through 
such a career as their’s; and this is a discovery that will soon be made, 
despite all the beauty and excellent qualities of the vocalist. The dandies 
in the “Omnibus,” who give the tone to London, were tired of being 
astonished, and when Jenny came with the continental honours thick 
upon her, they were sufficiently satisfied to be pleesed. But there is a 
sameness about the Swedish nightingale which will fail to secure the 
greatness she instantaneously achieved when a novelty. The band was 
under the direction of Balfe, who wielded his baton with taste and tact. 
The receipts on the first night exceeded £1,800; and the second night 
hardly a third of that amount. 


No. VIII.—(From Berrow’s Worcester Journal, Sept. 16.)—Mo.tz. 
Jenny Linp at Binmincuam.—On Thursday evening, this celebrated 
lady made her second appearance in Birmingham, at the Town Hall, and 
took part in a grand miscellaneous concert, for the benefit of the Hebrew 
National Schools in that town. Ona late occasion, when this distin- 
tinguished vocalist performed in Birmingham, the hall was by no means 
full, owing to the high charge made for admission. This time, however, 
the committee of management, profiting by past experience, made a great 





reduction in the prices of admission to the various parts of the hall, and 
the consequence was that the building was filled in every part, and many 
parties were not able to procure tickets. The concert passed off remark- 
ably well, and the company appeared greatly delighted with the singing 
of the fair vocalist. 

No. IX.—(From the Rath Gazette, Sept. 15th.)}—Jenny Linn [froma 
Correspondent).—Perth,; Sept. 11,—This lady is to sing at Perth on Tues 
day; and nothing is to be heard of far and near but Jenny Lind. The 
vehicle which we engaged to bring us from the Highlands had the voca- 
list’s name displayed upon its oil-skin curtains; garments of every des- 
cription are Jenny Lind’s; sweetmeats are stamped with her effigy; and 
her portrait is figured on every variety of material for all imaginable uses! 
The Scotch have invented a Jenny Lind brooch, which really is a very 
elegant affair, made either of gold or silver, and resembling the old- 
fashioned brooch used for fastening the plaid, with the motto, ‘ Virtue 
always flourishes.’ A bird—meant, we suppose, for a Swedish nightin- 
gale—is perched upon a palm branch; and in the centre appears a hearte 
shaped polished stone, of agate, cornelian, orcairm-gorum. It has been 
reported that the tickets for this Jenny Lind are all sold at a premium ; 
but such is not the fact. The popular excitement having been produced, 
anything may be said, and will be believed. few persons like to say 
what they think, when their thoughts happen to differ from those of the 
multitude. Still, one does occasionally hear competent judges declare 
that Jenny Lind is not the greatest of vocalists, and that in all that de- 
mands study and genius there are even in this country greater artistes 
than Jenny Lind. For myself, I think, that her name has had some 
effect ; it is so conspicuously simple, easily pronounced, and readily kept 
in memory. Certainly, she has a very sweet voice and some power; and 
it is delightful to hear her warble. Still, the emotions produced by the 
acting and singing of either Grisi or Alboni are of a more sublime charac- 
ter. Such was my impression when I heard Jenny years ago, before she 
was famous. The fact of her popularity does not alter my opinion. 

No. X.—(From a Correspondent, Perth, Sept. 14, 1847.)—Jenny Linp. 
Str,—I beg to give you the following information respecting Jenny 
Lind’s movements in the north: she was to have sung in Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne on Saturday last, and not York, as erroneously stated by some of 
the newspapers, but owing to some misunderstanding about the theatre, 
the concert did not take place, so Jenny came straight through to Edin- 
burgh, where she arrived on Saturday night with a bad cold, at least so 
says the certificate of Drs. Liston and Miller; she was to have sung in 
Edinburgh last evening, here to-night, and in Glasgow to-morrow night ; 
the arrangement, in consequence of her illness, now is, Glasgow to-mor- 
row night, Perth on Thursday, and Edinburgh on Friday. ‘The tickets in 
Glasgow and Edinburgh were all sold off at once, the demand being very 
great, and they have also sold very well here, notwithstanding the prices, 
which are 25s., 21s., 12s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 7s, 6d.; the ordinary lowest 
prices here are 2s, and 1s., as we have a hall capable of holding 1,500 
people. The highest price for the tickets to the Concert of Grist, Mario, 
and TamBurint, in Edinburgh, was 8s., and for the concert of Jenny 
Lind, 31s. 6d.1!!!! Mr. Glover and Mr. Drummond, we believe, have 
engaged Mademoiselle Jenny Lind for Perth, the former has her also for 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. 1 enclose you a rather amusing ballad about 
the great singer. Iam, your most obedient servant, G. A. B. 


JENNY LIND!—A NEW SONG, SUITED TO THE TIMES, 
(From a Perth Broadside.) 


Ox! Jenny Lind, ye’re monstrous dear, 
An’ siller’s no sae very plenty : 

A shilling I micht gien to hear, 
But Lord preserve us !—five and twenty ! 


How mony caravans and shows, 

Wi’ apes and monkeys, all alive ? 
How mony bears and buffaloes 

A man micht see for one pound five? 


How mony unco rams and stots 
*Twad tak’ to come to half-a-guinea ? 
How mony greasy Hottentots, 
An’ jugglers, a’ the way frae China? 


The Derby ram, the five-legged calf, 
And Punch, wi’ a’ his queer grimaces, 
Micht a’ be seen for less then half 
Ye’re seekin’ for your cheapest places. 


Oh! Jenny, a’ thing’s comin’ down, 
An’ though ye should sing ne’er sae sweetly, 
To tak’ four hunder frae the toon 
Is takin’s to the fair completely. 
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The meal, the loaf, baith coarse an’ fine, 
Are fa’in’ aye the ither penny ; 

And everything’s on the decline, 
Except the dear melodious Jenny: 


Lord ! Jenny, mind that discount’s dear, 
And money’s ten per centum bringin’ ; 

And that’s what maks the public swear 
To spend sae muckle on your singin’, 


They ca’ ye Songstress 0’ the North, 
Enchantin,’ sweet, bewitchin’ fairy, 

Harmonious warbler, and so forth, 
But troth, ye are a dear canary. 


We hae a Peacock o’ oor ain, 
And though to you he’s but a sparrow, 
Four honder pounds wad mak him fain 
To sing frae this to January. 


The warld has tint its senses clean— 
The like was never heard nor kent 0’; 

And then they’ ve made a bodle preen, 
And set it up for a memento. 


Oh! Jenny, lass, tak my advice— 
Andi’ your lug I ’il gently hark it— 

Screw doon your pegs, let fa’ yer price, 
For fear your tickets lose the market, 


Your friends at first were very stout— 
They thocht they had the ba’ for kickin’, 
But troth, they say, they’ re findin’ oot 
It wadna do to be sae sticking’. 


No. XI.—(From the Manchester Examiner, Sept. 14.)—Jenny Linp.— 
A young man named Thos. Roberts was brought up at the Borough 
Court, charged with having borrowed and pawned ten silk handkerchiefs, 
the property of Jenny Lind, in order to raise funds wherewith to enable 
him to visit the theatre on Saturday night, the Jast on which the renowned 
songstress was to appear. It appeared that Mdlle. Lind’s linen had been 
sent from the Albion Hotel to be washed by a Mrs. Pearson, the mother- 
in-law of the prisoner. The young man who is a striker in the service of 
the Manchester and Leeds line, was pressed by some of his fellow-work- 
men to go and hear the Lind. He, like many other persons, possessed 
all the inclination, but lacked the means. He went home, tried without 
success to borrow the necessary funds, and then heroically determined 
that Jenny’s own property should furnish the means of enabling him to 
see and hear her. He took away ten of her handkerchiefs, and got a 
woman to pledge them for him, in Port-street, for 5s. 6d. He declared, 
on being apprehended, that be had no notion that Mrs. Pearson would 
have wanted the things so soon, and that it was his intention to have 
released them early in the present week. He was ordered to pay 5s. 6d. 
the value of the pledged property, together with a penalty of 20s., and in 
default to be imprisoned for one month. 

No. XIL—(From ihe Manchester Guardian, Sept. 14.)—Tus Monster 
Bouquet AND THE Disu oF Fruit.—At the close of the opera, a few 
gentlemen presented to Miss Lind, in the green-room, a very large 
bouquet and a dish of the choicest fruit that could be produced in this 
part of the country. It was arranged that the bouquet should be publicly 
presented to her upon the stage during the concert which followed the 
opera. Accordingly, on the curtain rising, those who had not heard of 
this presentation were mystified by seeing a huge dish of fruit on a side 
table, at the back of the stage; on the dish were upheaped the choicest 
fruit. When Miss Lind had sung one of her Swedish melodies, some 
one handed the bouquet to Mr. Balfe, for her, and there was much 
cheering and some laughter to see the momentary embarrassment arising 
from its hugeness. However, it was deposited on the piano till the last 
melody was sung, and was then borne off by the fair cantatrice. It was 
composed of the rarest floral products of the season. We have noticed 
the circumstance as a fact in connection with Jenny Lind; but we must 
protest against the absurdity of the whole thing, both “ bouquet-throw- 
ing” and the “‘calling-on” of the favourite artiste at the close of every 
act or effective scene. 

No. X1J.—(From the French Journals.) —A Riva To Jenny Linp.— 
A young German vocalist, of a family of high rank in Berlin, is at present 
obtaining great and legitimate success in Italy. All the papers compare 
her to Jenny Linp and Pasta!!! 

No, XIV.—(From all the Papers, Sept. 16.)—Bunn v. Jenny Linp.— 
Yesterday, in pursuance of an order made by Mr. Justice Williams in this 
matter, at Chambers, an account of which was rendered in our paper of 
the Srd inst., a commission was issued from the Queen’s Bench Office to 
examine witnesses viva voce at Berlin, or any two other places in Prussia, 








as to the alleged breach of contract for which the action is brought. The 
celebrated composer, Meyerbeer, is expected to be examined under the 
commission. 

We have not given one half the newspaper phantasmagorias, 
and we are afraid, as it is, our readers will be well nigh sick 
of the fulsome subject. | However, as the “ Swedish 
Nightingale” is the all-absorbing musical topic of the day, 
and as she has her frenzied admirers, even, we dare say, 
among our own subscribers, we could not very well forego 
entering into her provincial paroxysms with some minuteness, 
however the so doing might jump with our own humour, But 
we do it the more willingly, as we espy direct manifestations 
of the falling off in the the Nightingale mania, and as we well 
know, ere many moons, that the symptoms will have changed, 
and manifested themselves in a healthy convalescence. 





AN ANALYSIS OF THE HUMAN VOICE. 
Compiled by Freperick WessteErR, Professor of Elocution to the Royal 
Academy of Music. 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 590.) 


Tue vocality of the subtonics, whether pure or mixed, nasal or 
oral,‘is variously modified by the nose, tongue, teeth, and lips, 
For an entire or partial obstruction of the current of breath 
through the mouth, and a subsequent removal of the obstruction, 
produces the peculiar sound of the subtonics. Now, it is in the 
portion of the subtonic sound, heard after the restoration of the 
free passage through the mouth, that the character of the vocality 
in some of these elements may be most easily perceived. This 
vocula, or little voice, is mentioned by writers as being necessary 
to complete the utterance of the class of notes so named ; but it 
may be heard more or less conspicuously at the termination of all 
the subtonics. It is least perceptible in those which have the most 
aspiration. In ordinary utterance it is short and feeble, and is 
most obvious when employed in foreible or affected pronunciation. 
When the subtonies precede the tonics they lose their short and 
feeble termination, and takes in its place the full sound of the 
succeeding tonic, thus producing an abrupt opening of the tonic. 
I have called this last-vented sound of the subtonics the Vocule ; 
and have been thus particular in noticing and naming it, as both 
the function and the term will be referred to in treating of &. = 
sion. The five tonic sounds to which the vocalities the 
subtonic bear a resemblance are, ee-], oo-ze, e-rT, e-nd, i-n.  Y-e 
and w-o have respectively something like a nasal echo of ee] and 
oo-ze. B,d, g, v, th-en, z, zh, and r resemble e-rr; 7, m, andn 
have something of the sound of e-nd, and ng of in- I said the 
subtonics are subordinate to the tonics in their properties and 
uses. The kind of sound is less agreeable. Compared with the 
clearness and brilliancy of the tonics, their quality is obscured in 
the purest of them, and in some it is destroyed by the aspiration, 
They are severally capable of more or less prolongation, and may 
be carried thioesk the concrete and tremulous variation of pitch. 
None admit of much force in their vocality ; nor can abruptness 
be given to them without extraordinary effort. Now these last 
named insufficiences prevent the subtonics from forming, like the 
tonics, the proper radical movement ; the characteristic of which 
consists in its opening full and abruptly. When therefore a sub- 
tonic precedes a tonic, as in the syllable vain, the vocality of », 
compared with that of a, is so feeble, that upon a common effort of 
utterance there is an absence of the strong and sudden opening of 
the radical. ‘The subtonic does indeed make part of the syllable, 
but to whatever degree it may be prolonged, it still continues on 
one'line of pitch, until the tonic @ opens and rises with the true 
character of the radical. It is not from this to be concluded that 
the subtonics can in no wise (form radicals, for all of them, when 
separately uttered, may be carried by the concrete movement 
through every interval ; and even in conjunction with tonies, @ 
strenuous effort may give them somewhat of the radical abruptness, 
But in ordinary pronunciatiou they are scarcely appreciated as a 
part of the initial concrete. This want of force and abruptness in 
a subtonic does not prevent it from fulfilling the pote of the 
vanish, when it succeeds a tonic. Thus in the syllabie vain, thé a, 
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as we have said, begins the radical, and after rising through a portion 
of the interval, glides into the subtonic n, which carries on and 
completes the vanish. The remaining nine clements are aspirations, 
and have not that sort of sound which we have called vocality. 
They are produced by a current of the whispering breath through 
certain positions of the internal and external parts of the mouth. They 
are heard in the words, u-p, ou-t, ar-k, i-f, ye-s, h-e, wh-cat, th-in, 
pu-sh. From their limited power of variation in pitch, even when 
uttered singly, with the designed effort to produce it, and from 
their supplying no part of the concrete when breathed among the 
constituents of syllables, I have called them atontc sounds. If any 
one will take the trouble to compare the mode of their production 
with that of some of the subtonics, he will find them respectively 
identical in all their accidents, except that of vocality, which is 
wanting in the atonics. 

B.D. GV. Z W, Th. Zh. Ng. L. M. N. R. 

! } | } d i ee 

Pp. T. K. F. S. H. Wh. Th. Sh. 

This whispering imitation is not made on all the subtonics. Yet 
the first exceptions do not altogether destroy the idea, that Nature 
has her “ formative effort” towards a general rule of duplicature in 
these creations. The m,n, and ng, are purely nasal, and when 
their vocality is dropped, the attempt to utter them, by the mere 
breathing of the atonics, produces in each case similar snuffling 


aspirations. Yet even this snuffling, though no reputed element of 


~ eng is constantly used before the vocality of n or m, or ng, as 
the inarticulate symbol of asncer. The two remaining subtonics 
Zand 1, in perfect English speech, are unmatched by atonics. But 
the aspirated copy of J, produced by a kind of hissing over the 
moisture of the tongue, is not a very uncommon deformity of 
utterance ; and a true atonic parallel to r, heard in what is called 
the “ burr,” is perhaps a still more prevalent defect of utterance. 


(To be continued.) 





FOREIGN INTELLICENCE. 

Rome.—His Holiness, Pope Pius 1X., wishing to bestow 
on the Academy of St. Cecilia a testimony of his high esteem, 
has conferred on the society the title of Pontificia, which 
means, placed under the direct patronage of the Pope. On 
the fifth of August the Cardinal Ferzeti, Minister of State, 
assisted as associate at one of the reunions of the Academy of 
St. Cecilia. 

Mixan, Serr. 5.—My dear——I should be very glad to 
hear from you. Iam ina state of uncertainty about remaining 
here, but if you address, Poste Restante, Milan, it would be 
forwarded to me at Venice, in case of my leaving. You have 
no idea how I silenced the people with their mauvaise Jangue, 
about T. R. C. G., and from what I said there was a remark 
in one of the Italian papers. The Musical World is, I 
conclude, forbidden to enter the Austrian states, as well as 
the other English papers ; I have not seen a Galignani for four 
days. The people here are in a very excited state about affairs 
at Ferrara. I need not tell you how glad I should be to make 
myself of any use to any friend of your’s here. By the bye 
there is the best man dancer (Carrey) at the Scala, I have 
seen since the best days of Perrot: he is surprisingly good. 
Parepa Archidugi (sister of Seguin), who has made a furore 
in Spain, has just arrived here; such was her success at Bar- 
celona that she had two gold coronas given her, and the people 
were most enthusiastic in her praise. It is said that she is in 
treaty with the director of the St. Carlos at Naples. At 
Genoa, at the Carlo Felice, they are giving the Chiara de 
Rosenberg, but the troupe is not nearly as good as last autumn, 
and the theatre is deserted. De Giuli Borsi is engaged for 





the Carnival. Gaetano Baldanza is engaged as primo tenore 
assoluto at the St. Carlus at Lisbon, for the autumn and 
Carnival.—Bergamo, August 31.—The benefit of the Catarina 
Hayes was an immense triumph, she was received with cheers 





and the most rapturous applause. The opera was Maria di 
Rohan, and Calzolari, the primo tenore, distinguished himself 
as an artiste of the first order. The Hayes leaves us imme- 
diately for Milan.—Tadolini is certainly engaged at the Scala 
for the Carnival. She is at present at Lucca.—Teatro St. 
Benedetto, Venice.—Alessandro Bettini is engaged as primo 
tenore assoluto. What a loss to us in London !!—Gran Teatro 
la Fenice, Venice.—De la Grange is the prima donna assoluta ; 
primo tenore, Mirate ; primo baritone, De Bassini. The first 
opera given will be Orazi e Curiazi, and the second, Giovanna 
d’Ario. Rome, Teatro Argentina.—Prime donne assolute, 
Boccabadati and Itoge; tenore assoluto, Bernabri Luigi; 
primo basso assoluto, Gnone Francesio ; for the autumn season. 
Nothing is yet arranged at the Apollo.—Milan.—Next week 
I will let you have an account of the Hayes, in Linda, which 
is to be given on Thursday next, I believe. Jullien arrived 
here yesterday—Emiliani to-day, On Sunday there was a 
magnificent féte to celebrate the solemn entry of the new 
archbishop, Bartolomeo Carlo Romilli. The procession with 
all the ecclesiastic attributes was magnificent ; unhappily the 
preparations for the illuminations, which were on the grandest 
possible scale, were defeated by a violent storm, accompanied 
by thunder, lightning, and rain, happening just as the lights 
were being lit. There was a small gas device, however (the 
first attempt at such a thing in Milan), which was received 
by the populace with shouts of delight. Saturday will be the 
first appearance of the Hayes in Linda. 
Believe me, my dear , yours truly, T.E. B. 
Bapen Bapen, Sept. 6, 1847.—Dear Editor,— From Bonn, 
whence I addressed you last, I have by slow degrees moved 
onward to this charming spot, the rendezvous of strangers of 
all nations, among whom the English form no inconsiderable 
proportion. The Grand Duke has certainly done much and 
spared no expense to make this place the most attractive 
extant, since Nature so lavishingly bestowed its bounties on 
the unsurpassable scenery around. As musical personages 
here, the most noted are, I. P. Pixis (the pianist), I. Rosen- 
hain (the pianist), Th. Pixis, a youth of great promise 
(violinist), Cossmann (violoncellist), and Madame Lutzer and 
Herr Heitzinger (vocalists). The latter four I heard ata 
concert, given here two days ago, under the direction of M. 
Strauss, of Berlin. The young Pixis, in a fantasia, by 
Vieuxtemps, showed great power and taste, formed in the 
best school. He is a nephew of the celebrated pianist and 
composer. M. Cossmann enjoys a good reputation as a 
violoncellist in Paris. Jenny Lutzer obtained great applause 
in a cavatina by Mercadante. She is one of the best singers 
in Germany. It is probably owing to the all-absorbing 
attractions of the other Jenny that this last season she 
was less thought of in London than her merits deserved. 
Heitzinger, whom you will recollect as primo tenore in the 
German Opera in London, retains still his fine quality of 
voice, though it must be allowed that age has robbed him of 
some of his powers. I am sorry to find that these singers 
waste their talents upon such vapid music as the compositions 
of Mercadante and Donizettimhowever they must probably 
succumb to the prevailing taste and fashion of the day. The 
orchestra of M. Strauss, I must say, is most perfect, and I 
never heard the overture to Der Freyschutz go with greater 
precision and effect. Observe, this Strauss is not the dance 
composer. For the first time in Germany was heard David’s 
last work, Christophe Colombo. I find it the most unmeaning 
thing possible ; dry, unmelodious, a striving after effect, even 
worse than the Desert. Surely M. Felicien’s renown cannot 
be much extended by such effusions as these. To give you 
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the particulars of this work would be to task my patience. 
I may have another opportunity when my time is less precious. 
The wood band, supplied by the entrepreneur of the conver- 
sationshaus is excellent, and it affords all visitors, twice a day, 
the most agreeable passe-temps, save to those who unfortu- 
nately chain themselves to the diabolical gaming-tables, where 
thousands change hands, often to the utter destruction of the 
misguided visitor. Several suicides have lately occurred here, 
the ruinous results of the rouge et noir tables. At 
Mayence I heard the magnificent Austrian band of one 
hundred performers execute in most superb style several 
overtures and light pieces. At Coblentz, another band of 
Prussians merit the same eulogium. By the bye, as many of 
your countrymen are treading the way tothe Rhine, you will, 
perhaps, oblige them by allowing me to inform them where I 
found most superior, clean, and comfortable accommodations, 
viz.: at Cologne, at the Belle Vue Hotel: at Coblentz, at 
the Giant: at Mayence, at the Rhenish Hotel (Hotel du 
Rhin): at Manheim, the Hotel de L’Europe, and here, in 
Baden, the Hotel D’Angleterre. Everybody must be delighted 
with the conducting of the railways, particularly in Baden. 
The second class has very comfortable spring seats and backs, 
and windows of plate glass each side, equal to first class in 
England. The station houses are uncommonly pretty, built 
a la Suisse, and the small guard-houses on the lines, with 
their smiling plantations and nextness, speak much in favour 
of the government. I have just seen the young Pixis, who 
(he tells me he is a great favourite with Vieuxtemps, from 
whom he had many lessons) expressed his desire to visit 
England next season. I have no doubt that he will, at no 
great distance of time, become one of the most accomplished 
violinists of the day. Th, Pixis has already composed several 
solos for the violin, with which he gained great applause in 
Paris, &c. I shall, in a day or two, proceed to Franckfort, 
Leipzig, Berlin, Brunswick, Hanover, &c. If my sketches 
remain acceptable, it will afford me much pleasure to continue 
them. Ever, dear sir, yours, &c. A. Z. 

P.S.—I had the pleasure of conversing with Mad. Lutzer, 
at the table d’hote, at the Hotel d’Angleterre, and also with 
her husband, Herr Dingelstedt, one of the best poets of 
modern Germany. I found them both very agreeable neigh- 
bours. Herr Dingelstedt is perfectly independent, and his 
wife follows the profession more from inclination than pecu- 
niary emoluments. 


Mitan.—Mr. Lumley, the director of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, London, has arrived here, and is endeavouring to 
enter into a negotiation with Mademoiselle Helena Angri, a 
very clever contralto, who has appeared for several seasons 
past at the Scala. Mademoiselle Angri has a fine, strong 
voice, and is a great favourite here. She is at present 
journeying in Germany, where, as yet, she has met with 
considerable success. The London manager will find her a 
good substitute for Marietta Brambilla. 


Brussets.— Mademoiselle Plunkett has appeared at the 
theatre and has obtained the most triumphant success. 

Brescta.—Jenny Linp Ovurpons,—“ La Gazzaniga,” 
says the Moda, ‘thas been singing the role of. Giselda, in 
Lombardi, with a success absolutely without example. La 
Gazzaniga is an artiste who unites all the qualities of 
cantatrices of the first order. She has youth, beauty, form, 
passion, tone, expression, energy, power, variety, novelty, 
peculiarity, musical knowledge, exquisite sentiment, infinite 
pathos, unbounded feeling, sublime intellect, and a superb 
voice.” [We fancy the writer in the Moda has but aimed at 








acquiring the tone of our metropolitan criticisms on Jenny 
Lind: if so, the imitation is very happy, and the Morning Post 
is likely to meet with a dangerous rival.—Ed. M. W.] 


Paris.—The Grand Opera opened on Wednesday the 
8th, with Za Juive, in which Duprez performed his great 
part, Eleazar. The journals all state that his voice has 
entirely returned, and that he sings as splendidly as ever. 
His performance was a series of triumphs: he was recalled 
several times during the evening, and honoured with bouquets, 
wreaths of laurel, and interminable bravos. The new soprano, 
Mdlle. Dameron was a partial failure, but, as she was greatly 
frightened, it is not fair to draw conclusions from a first 
appearance. Madlles. Dumilatre, Maria, and Sophie Fuoco 
were the principal dancers in the incidental ballet. A new 
pas de cing was composed for the occasion. On Sunday 
Lucie de Lammermoor was given, followed by Le Diable a 
Quatre, in which Carlotta Grisi made her rentrée, and was 
received with a perfect hurricane of applause. 


THEATRE-I TALIEN.—Madame Persiani and her caro sposo 
were present at the opening of the Opera on Wednesday 
evening, and occupied M. Vatel’s private box. Madame 
Persiani, we are rejoiced to say, appeared in excellent health 
and spirits. Madame Castellan has arrived to fulfil her 
engagement. She will make her first appearance in Lucia di 
Lammermoor. Coletti, Lablache, and Tagliafico have also 
arrived. Marini, the celebrated basso profundo, with Malle. 
Steffanoni, passed through Paris on his way to Italy. 


BrussEts.—The Paris journals have announced as positive 
the nomination of Madame Pleyel to the post of Professor to 
the Royal Conservatory of Brussels, (the piano class for 
ladies). We repeat the rumour with hesitation. We have, 
upon information, reason to believe that nothing has been as 
yet decided on the subject, and that the account of the Paris 
journals is somewhat premature. 


Brrcamo.—The young and celebrated Catarina Hayes has 
had a splendid benefit at the theatre. She gave a miscel- 
laneous performance which consisted of the rondo from Lucia 
di Lammermoor, the trio from Torquato Tasso, the introduction 
of Nabucco, and the cavatina from L’ Italiana in Algieri. All 
the pieces were enthusiastically applauded. 





ORICINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


CHURCH MUSIC. 
To the Editor of The Musical World. 


Si1r,—This being a season of the year when most professional people 
go out of town, some to make money, others to lose it, and all who can, 
to breathe heaven’s air—fresh blowing, pure and sweet: having been 
ruralising in Kent, perhaps my observations relative to the state of 
music in the Churches and Cathedrals, may not be uninteresting to your 
readers. The county of Kent is certainly not one of the most musical 
counties in the world, although there is a great deal of talent, but it is 
not like our manufacturing districts, well supplied with Choral Societies, 
although I learn they are trying in several places to form them. On my 
first Sunday I attended service at the New Church in the Vale at Rams- 
gate, which had been opened on the Thursday previous. It is a neat 
building, tastefully fitted up, nothing ornamental, but everything sub- 
stantial and good; an excellent clergyman, but I should say not a musical 
one, any more than the clerk, as neither of them appeared to be com- 
petent to join in the singing. Two things are sadly wanted here, a choir 
and an organ; the former there seemed to be an attempt to form, but 
they would get on much better with the assistance of an instrument, 
which I should think they might hire of Mr. Warren, the music-seller, 
till they could raise sufficient funds to purchase an organ. The singing 
was very so-so. The hymn was sung to the tune Job; one of the verses 
was all but a break down. It required almost the patience of Job to 
listen to it ; but I hope next season it will be better. 

My second Sunday I spent at Margate, and went to the parish Church 
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of St. John’s, a very ancient building, which has lately been repaired 
and beautified. The organ has been removed from the aisle to the side 
gallery, and is, as it were, buried; but the congregation do not seem to 
have much taste for music, or they would not be content with allowing 
a man to sing the air of the tune an octave below its proper pitch, to 
lead along a few charity children. The organist, Mr. Tagg, is a person 
who thoroughly understands his business, and played the people out with 
Handel’s sublime chorus, “ Fix’d in his everlasting seat,’’ from Samson, 
in good style; he certainly brought what thunder there was in the organ 
out. I only regret that he is not assisted by a good choir. There was a 
Sermon preached in aid of that excellent institution, the Royal Sea 
Bathing Infirmary, but from the unfavourable state of the weather, and 
the want of attraction in the musical portion of the service, I am afraid 
the funds were not much benefited. It used to be customary, in former 
times, for the governors to avail themselves of the professional assistance 
of the Misses Dunns, Messrs. Robinson, Pyne, and Tinney, and the 
church was crowded; and so I think it might have been on the present 
occasion, if the London talent in the town, with Mrs. A. Newton at their 
head, had been secured ; but I believe some of the pious people at Mar- 
gate consider it a desecration to listen to the sublime strains of Handel, 
either in the church or the concert-room. It is a pity that the committee 
of this institution do not follow the example of the people at Birmingham 
and Norwich, and get up a triennial festival in aid of its funds. If no 
great sum was at first realised, it would serve to make the institution 
more known, and would to a certainty increase the number of subscribers. 
Let the committee make an appeal to the musical profession, and I think 
they would find them willing to lend a helping hand in the cause of this 
charity. At Birmingham the festival is the main support of the hospital 
there ; and from the facility now afforded by railway communication from 
Ramsgate, Canterbury, Deal and Dover, there would be some reasonable 
prospect of success. 

On my way home I visited Canterbury and Rochester, so celebrated 
for their cathedrals. The service at Canterbury is paid much attention to, 
under the able direction of the Precentor, the Rev. J. Stretton, who 
acts as a conductor, by slightly marking the time, which makes the choir 
sing with great precision. Everything is done decently, and in order. 
The choir consists of ten boys and eight men. The head boy, Master 
Saunders, sings with great taste and expression; so good is he consi- 
dered, that I heard many say they would as soon hear him as Jenny Lind. 
His singing the duet with Master Carrilon, in an anthem by Dr. Elvey, of 
the Chapel Royal, Windsor, was the most perfect piece of vocalisation 
I have heard since the time of Master Hopkins and his brother. The 
present organist of Rochester Cathedral used to sing duets in the service 
at Westminster Abbey. It is a thing of rare occurrence to hear two boys 
sing a duet well together, the second boy seldom singing up to the first. 
The organist, Mr. Jones, is one of those unassuming individuals whose 
talent is like his organ, hid out of sight. Beyond the precincts of his 
own cathedral, he is little known; but many organists of much greater 
popularity might take a lesson by copying the able manner in which he 
accompanies the voices. Canterbury possesses all the requisites for a 
good Choral Society, and has a large room, the facility of engaging a 
good wind band; but alas! it lacks the support of the inhabitants, and 
the union of the profession. How different from Manchester, where the 
professors unite together, and incuce their friends to become subscribers 
to a Choral Society, and thereby raise ample funds to get remunerated 
for their own services, and to employ London artists; but politics are 
much more in the ascendancy at Canterbury than music. At Rochester 
Cathedral the choir is much improved since the appointment of Mr. J. L. 
Hopkins, who devotes much of his time in instructing them in classical 
music. He has also written many anthems, and an Evening Service for 
the Church, which do him great credit, and have been highly spoken of 
by those competent to judge, His anthem, “I heard a voice from 
heaven,” and his service in E, are among his best productions. It is 
much to be regretted that there is so little encouragement given to the 
Church writers of the present day. There is no doubt but that we have 
men living who could write as good anthems and services as Dr. Boyce, 
Dr. Croft, Dr. Cooke, and others; but if they do write, they are so ill 
paid for their productions—indeed music publishers will hardly have 
them at a gift—that there is no inducement to write, but most of them 
are so poorly remunerated for their duties, that their time is of necessity 
occupied in teaching the rising generation music, which certainly is of a 
very questionable character as to the improvement of the public taste. 

I remain, sir, yours, &c., C.M 





To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Dear Sir,—The following clever mistakes appeared in my last week’s 
short letter, which you will find are of three distinct kinds :—1. note, in 
lieu of hate; 2. first, ditto fair; 3. Part Il., ditto Truth I. ‘The first 
mistake gives a decided contrary meaning to my motto, The second 





mistake (vide second line from the top of the page) implies a sort a 
pun. The third mistake (vide fourth line from the end of the letter) 
creates confusion. Appended to Mr. Myles’ letter, I read the following : 
**We are always ready to lend a helping hand to real talent.” Your 
helping hand should always be judiciously bestowed, and your corrections 
should be done in judgment. 
I am, dear Sir, your’s truly, 

3, Keppel Street, Russell Square, 

P. S. Have you seen a short poem called Annesley, by Anna Harriet 
Drury? If not, read it, and you will think of Marlow, 


FRENCH FLOWERS, 





THOUGHTS ON MUSIC. 
BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 
(From the Court Journal.) 


Tue last note of Italy’s love-song has sighed 
Its gentle distress on its well-warbled theme; 
And we rise, with a smile, ere its echoes have died, 
As an idler awakes from a summer day’s dream. 


How soft is the woe in such measure that throbs, 
How meltingly sweet was that amorous strain! 

And the death was gone through in such exquisite sobs, 
We have almost the heart to request it again. 


Are such the emotions that harrow us here— 

The passions that glow in this harsh world of ours! 
Or has Music been tutored to pour on the ear 

The moans of the Zephyrs, the loves of the Flowers? 


Not such was the feeling, not such was the tone, 
When Music’s deep thrill through Creation first ran, 
And mortals, enchanted, united to own 
The voice of the gods through the organs of man: 


Ere language had been for its sound set at nought, 
Ere the poet was mocked for the turn of a phrase— 
But when song, that a gift from Olympus was thought, 
Was returned to its fount in a chorus of praise. 


And though Beauty and Faith have been destined to part 
Till the will of the Gods shall that union restore, 

And the language divine has been linked to an art, 
And with rule and with chain by the schoolmen laid o’er; 


There are bards who have bent in true faith at the portal 
Of Melody’s fane, where the altar yet glows— 

Aye, bards who have worthily chanted to mortal 
The springs and the ends of his loves and his woes. 


Not those whose light lays in their nothingness fluent, 
From smiling Ausonia for ever proceed, 

But Poets, whose purpose, of Truth is pursuant, 
Who Genius, not Art, have dared own as their creed. 


We seek them in vain in the sweet Southern valleys, 
Where sunlight is lying on gold-tinted lakes, 

Where the wind amid roses in listlessness dallies, 
And wafts a perfume from each flower that it wakes. 


When the Muse is a wanton, with tresses upbraided, 
And, zoneless, in languor contented to roam, 
Where Love, at its best, to a sense is degraded, 
O Music! not there, nor with such is thine home, 


We have found thee where sterner and colder suns gleam, 
Where the storm breeze is rocking the hill forest bleak, 

And grim elves are haunting each dark running stream, 
And ghosts mid the tempests will gibber and shriek : 


Where Philosophy snatches from Pleasure her sway 
O’er the vigour of manhood, the ardour of youth, 
And Thought, through each maze unforbidden to stray, 

At last.finds its home in the bosom of truth. 


’Tis there, O true Music! thy presence is found, 
In old feudal temples with ivy veils dim, 

Where the voice of thy Priests is yet heard to resound 
In melodies deep as the truths that they hymn. 


O Land! with such treasures of song in thy keeping, 
For years of past silence may England atone, 

While o’er the pale vault where thy Weser is sleeping, 
She bends with a worship as true as thine own. 
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On his tomb, who with Genius link-woven with Art, 
Unerring each language of Being could tell, | 

From the whisper that opens the maiden’s young heart, 
To the shriek that awakens the echoes in Hell. 


His tomb! on a marble we mourfully gaze, 
Which Fancy unblamed may for years hover round, 
But he lies in a tomb that no ages shall raze, 
Embalmed in the essence of Meaning-fraught Sound. 


To him be all honour that mortals can pay 

To one who nor listens their woes nor their joys; 
But what for the triflers who fritter away 

The language of Music in babble and noise? 


Such doom should be theirs, who, for gain on this earth, 
Have bartered one spark of the lightning divine, 

As the Greek’s, who illumined the bower of his mirth, 
With the fire he had snatched from the Deity’s shrine. 





PROVINCIAL. 

Bristou.—On Monday, and again last evening, those celebrated 
interpreters of what is called ‘the poetry of motion,” Madlle, Cerito and 
M. St. Leon, with two minor artistes of the London ballet, enlivened 
the Bristol Public at the Theatre. Cerito acquitted herself in a manner 
which appeared to give the highest gratification. Some of her poses 
were consummately beautiful; her efforts were, indeed, of the most 
admirable description. St. Leon very ably performed his part of the 
entertainments. Their assistants, Mdlles. O’Bryan and Adele Chapuis, 
entitled themselves to a good share of applause. Interspersed with the 
dancing were “‘ petites comédies,’ performed in a sprightly way by the 
ordinary company of the Theatre, and which afforded much amusement, 
—Felix Farley’s Journal, Sept. 4. 


PLymoutH.—During the present week, Miss P. Horton and Mr. J. 
Bland, from the London boards, have made their appearance, and have 
supported characters well adapted to display the excellence of their 
musical powers. The operatic description of medley, by Planché, 
comprising singing, dancing, gorgeous processions, and amusing episode, 
of every variety, exhibited the varied talent of Miss Horton, and 
Mr. Bland, both in soio and duet, to great advantage, and the applause of 
the audience was unbounded. Miss Horton is very superior to the 
generality of dramatic vocalists. They were ably supported, by the other 
performers of the Company. The taste exhibited by Miss Horton in 
“Vi Raviso,”” from the opera La Sonnambula, and the simple Scotch 
melody of “Coming thro’ the Rye,” was charming, and are treats of 
which we would advise all to avail themselves, 


Rype.—Mr. Albert Dawes, (organist of Trinity Church, Ryde,) gave 
a grand morning and evening concert, at the Town Hall, on Tuesday the 
7th instant, under the patronage of Lord and Lady Ashley. The 
celebrated vocalists the Misses Smith were engaged for the occasion, and 
sang two new Songs* composed by Mr. Dawes, which were rapturously 
applauded, the programme comprised many beautiful duets and trios, 
executed with great precision and sweetness, interspersed with perform- 
ances on the Viclin and Pianoforte by Mr. Dawes, who acquitted him- 
self in a masterly manner, and elicited earngst and loud manifestations of 
delight from the audience.—7he Hampshire Indepenient. 


Bristou.—Tue CrassicAL Harmonist, Society to whom the public 
are indebted for several concerts of first-rate excellence, performed 
Haydn’s oratorio, The Creation, on Monday evening, at the Victoria- 
rooms, and were favoured by the attendance of a very numerous com- 
pany, amounting to between 1300 and 1400 persons. The selection was 
well made. As principal singers, we had Miss Poole, Mr. Lockey, and 
Herr Staudigl—all of whom sang admirably. The young lady, new toa 
Bristol audience, made a great impression. In the songs allotted to her, 
she charmed the audience by the purity of her intonation, and absence of 
meretricious ornament. ‘ With verdure clad,’’ was required a second 
time. Mr, Lockey was also new to us, but we hope to hear him again 
and again. His fine rich tenor told to great advantage in the recitative 
“In splendour bright,” and the celebrated song, ‘In native worth,” 
which was most deservedly encored. Staudigl’s “ Rolling in foaming 
billows” was admirably delivered, as was also ‘The earth opened its 
teeming womb.” Need we say that the charming duet (Adam and Eve) 
“* By thee with bliss,” with Miss Poole and Herr Staudigl as the repre- 
sentatives, was one of the gems of the evening? The choruses too 
were in good keeping, well balanced, and every point spiritedly taken up. 
Mr. P. J. Smith, the chorus.-master, deserves great credit for having so 
well drilled his forces. Indeed we have never heard a performance which 





* “Our Cottage Vine,” and “The Belle of the Village,” Published by 


WEsszEL and Co, 





pleased us more than that which we have attempted to give in outline 
The oratorio was led by Mr. H. C. Cooper, and conducted by Sir Henry 
Bishop, who appeared in the orchestra in his doctor’s robes. We hope 
the Classical Harmonists will not be tardy in giving the public another 
such concert.—Feliz Farley's British Journal, Sept, 11. 





REVIEWS OF MUSIC. 


‘The Pesth Polka,” composed by Swosopa, arranged by W.E, Jarrett. 
“The Willoughby Polka,’ arranged by W. E. Janugtr.—C. Hae 
AND Son, Cheltenham, 

We are generally at a loss what opinion to give of polkas in gene- 
ral, and we are no less undecided what to say of these polkas in 
particular. Who Swoboda is, who could not find time, or talent to 
arrange his own dance tune, we have not the slightest idea, and 
though his polka sounds tunable and pleasing it exhibits none of 
that astounding magnitude of intellect that would sanction the 
author in allowing it to go forth to the world unwarranted by the 
christian name of the composer. ‘These polkas are by no means 
deficient in merit, and will be found most acceptable to the lovers 
of light sounds. The “ Willoughby Polka” is the best. 





“ Pll be Gay while I may ;’—Cavitana—composed by Epwarp J. LopEr. 

—Z. T. Purpay. 

A charming composition, written in one of Mr. Loder’s happiest 
moods, fraught with originality, piquancy of melody, and sweet] 
illustrative of that saddening, or depressing joy so much in aecord- 
ance with the spirit of the words. 1t is needless to eulogise Mr. 
Loder’s arrangement. 





“ There’s a Good Time Coming ;”’—Romance—written by G. P. R. Jamgs, 
composed by Henry Farmer.—Z. T, Purpay. 

Tuis is a very spirited song, and will find numerous admirers 
The melody is homely and healthy, and capitally indicative of the 
poet’s meaning. The arrangement exhibits the tact and capacity of a 
musician. Why call the song“ There’s a good time coming ?” 
The expression does not occur in Mr, James’s words. 





“The Language of Song ;’—celebrated Canzone, sung by Jenny Linp, 
the words by J. E. CanpenTER, the Music adapted by Cuarirs H. 
Purpay.—Z. T. Purpay. 

Tus song is adapted from the beautiful canzone in La Figlia 
del Reggimento, as sung by Jenny Lind at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
Mr. Purday has adapted the air capitally to the words, and Mr. J. 
E. Carpenter has been no less successful with the poetry. The 
canzone looks excellent in its British uniform. 





“* Leonora,’’—Song, written by Grorce Lin.gy, composed by WALTER 

Maynarp.—Crame_r, BEALe, ann Co. 

The words of this ballad, are of the ultra-pathetic kind, and verge 
on the confines of bathos. Mr. Linley succeeds better with the 
musical than the poetical daughter of Mnemosyne. The line— 

“‘When she in the cold earth is Jain’— 
is very questionable grammar. The music is exceedingly plaintive ; 
the composer has caught the feeling intended by the poet with 
much felicity. 





“ 4 Selection of the most favorite Waltzes, from Bertnoven, Mozart, 
AND ScHuseErT,” arranged by C. A. Poret.—C. Hae anp Son, 
Cheltenham. 

Tue selection is worthy and the arrangements not indifferent, 

The purchaser will find the most favorite waltzes of the three com- 

posers in Mr. Poigt’s set. 





“ Hymns,” as sung at the St. James's Church, Cheltenham, composed and 
arranged for Organ, or Pianoforte, by 1. Ustow, Organist. —C. Hate 
AND Son. 


Tuis is No. I. of a collection of hymns, the composition ap. 
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parently of a careful musician. It is voiced for first and second 
sopranos, alto, and bass, and arranged for organ, or piano. 





© The Mail-Horn Galop,” “ The Djalma Polka,” and ‘‘ Marian Waltzes,” 
composed by R. ANDERSEN Rust.—WesseL AND Co. 


Tue compositions of Mr., Mons., or Herr Rust—we believe the 
Jatter to be the proper designation—are extremely pleasing, and 
original, having much musical as well as melodial merit. The 
« Mail-Horn Galop” contains not the least reminiscence of Koenig’s 
“ Post-Horn Galop.” It certainly required some ingenuity to avoid 
the plagiarism. The “ Djalma Polka” is arranged with accompani- 
ment for the cornet-a-piston, in our opinion, a perfect waste of time 
and means. The “ Marian Waltzes” are decidedly guod, and will 
find numerous lovers among the fair sex, for whom they have been 
especially designed, as they are dedicated to Miss Marian Dering 
Lee Warner. Mr. Andersen Rust has been lately traversing the 
provinces in the capacity of concert giver, his entertainments at 
different places having met with complete success. The compo- 
sitions above alluded to, we learn from the local journals, have been 
all received with great applause. At Maidstone, Canterbury, 
Tunbridge, &c., the “ Mail-Horn Galop” and the “ Djalma Polka” 
was most favourably noticed. 





** Our Cottage Vine,” Song, Poetry by Mary BENNETT, Music composed 
by Atpert Dawes.—“ The Bells of the Wind,” Songz, the words by 
SusANNAH Frances REYNOLDS, Music composed by ALBERT Dawes 
—WESSELL AND Co. : 
Boru these compositions are very pleasing. “The Cottage Vine’ 

is the one which will be most generally admired, though the other 

will certainly improve more on acquaintance. Mr. Albert Dawes 
had but little consideration for the quality of voices when he wrote 
so many high G’s in “ Tie Bells of the Village.” This song, which 
is in B flat, should have been written in A, or A flat. Mary Ben- 
nett’s words to “Our Cottage Vine” are simple, pretty, and un- 
powers: The poetry by Mrs. Reynolds, though written with 
er customary ease, is, in some instances, too familiar : take for 

nstance the following verse: — 

* Light and elastic was the step that bore thee from the farm, 

Each morn unto the village near with basket on thine arm ; 

And never buyer sought to drive a bargain hard with thee— 

Thy price when nam’d, did’st thou but smile, was given willingly.’» 

Nevertheless, the words are not devoid of grace and natural seuti- 

ment. 


. 





** If Music be the Food of Love, Play on,” Canzonet, sung by Mapamg 
ALBERTAZzI, the Poetry from Shakspere's “Twelfth Night,” the 
Music by ALpHonso MaTTHEY.—WeEssEL AND Co. 

Suaxsrere’s words have inspiration in them, and Mr. Matthey 
has certainly felt their influence, for he has written a most graceful 
and elegant canzonet. The sentiment of the poetry is peculiarly 
and felicitously conveyed inthe music, Mr. Matthey’s composition 
pleases us greatly. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Romance or A Prima Donna.—The following strange 
adventure is stated by some of the Italian journals as having 
lately been the subject of much conversation at Milan. One 
night, at the end of last month, a carriage was seen passing 
through the streets of that city, with the blinds carefully closed, 
and escorted by men masked and bearing torches. Suddenly 
a number of men, wearing false beards, attacked the escort, 
who, after a few minutes’ resistance, threw down their torches, 
and took to flight. The police, on running to the spot, found 
a man stretched on the pavement, seriously wounded, and two 
stilettos lying by his side. The police, on opening the car- 
riage, found a female alone in a fainting state, who was recog- 
nized as the prima donna, Canzi, and who, it was thought, 
was at Venice. On coming to herself, La Canzi refused to 
give any explanation as to the strange scene which had occur- 


red. The wounded man is recovering, but like the heroine of 
the adventure, refuses to give any explanation. 


Lota Montez.—A letter from Munich, of August 28th, in 
the Cologne Gazette, says, “‘ The news of the intention of the 
king to create Lola Montez Countess de Landsfeldt was 
known here before the appearance of the letters patent, and 
the impression produced by this intelligence was serious. On 
the 25th, a certain number of persons, belonging to the highest 
society, met at the countess’s villa to celebrate the event. The 
king's health was drank, and fireworks and other amusements 
lasted till midnight. The following is a copy of the royal 
letter granting the title :—‘* We, Louis, King of Bavaria, an- 
nounce to all whom it may concern, that we have most 
graciously resolved to raise Maria Parris y Montez, of a noble 
Spanish family, to the countal dignity, under the title of 
Countess of Landsfeldt. In granting her this dignity, we 
confer on her all the rights and prerogatives attached to it in 
our kingdom. ll functionaries and agents of the crown, and 
all our servants, great and small, and all our subjects in gene- 
ral, are hereby informed that they will not have only to 
recognize Maria Countess de Landsfeldt as such, but to treat 
her in consequence; for it is our will that every person con- 
travening the privileges attendant on this our grant shall be 
prosecuted by our law officers before the tribunals, and there 
answer for the infractions of our orders and the rights now 
required by athird party. In faith of which we have signed 
these presents with our royal hand, and attached thereto our 
royal seal.—Louis.—De Maurer.—De Geszele. Aschaffen- 
burg, August 14th.” 


Mr. R. Anpgrsen Rust gave a concert at thé Assembly 
Rooms at Canterbury last Saturday morning, which went off 
with great eclat. The concert given in the evening at the 
theatre by the same gentleman met with considerable patron- 
age. The ‘ Djalma Polka,” the “ Marian Waltz,” and the 
‘** Mail Horn Galop,” the composition of Mr. Riist were much 
admired, and were greatly applauded. Mr. Riist, we learn, is 
about to take a professional trip to America, and there to give 
concerts with his present band of musicians. The idea is 
novel, and will certainly meet with success in Yankee land. 


AnotuEeR Great Sincer.—A Riva to Grist, ALBONI, 
AND Jenny Linp.—A paragraph appears in a late number of 
the Hamburgh Nachrichten to the following effect. ‘‘ During 
the absence of our former favourite, Signora Marietta Alboni, 
who is now in London, contending for the palm and creating 
attraction with Grisi, and sharing at the same time the enthu- 
siasm excited by Jenny Lind, we had to-day another oppor- 
tunity of hearing one of the most eminent of Italian singers : 
we allude to Signora Elena Angricourt, songstress of his 
imperial majesty the Emperor of Austria. During three 
seasons she has been the ornament and principal support of 
the Italian Opera at Vienna. She has proved herself worthy 
of the fame that preceded her, and which emanated from the 
concerts which she gave at Dresden and Leipzig. This simple 
notice of the fact may suffice to draw the attention of the 
Hamburgh public to this remarkable lady, who, on her 
journey to St. Petersburgh, where she has been engaged for 
the Italian Opera, has been prevailed upon by the directors of 
the Thalia theatre to give two performances.” 

Mrs. Nispett.—It is currently reported that the charming 
actress, Mrs. Nisbett, is on the eve of being led, for the third 
time, to the altar by a young Scottish baronet. 

Festiva Cuoran Society.—A selection from Handel’s 
oratorio, Judas Maccabeus, was given by this society, at the 
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Music-hall, on Tuesday evening last, to a full audience; and 
we were gratified to find that the suggestion we made some 
time ago on the propriety of making a change in the solo 
department was partially adapted on this occasion—the prin- 
cipal tenor being allotted to Mr. Ryalls. The alto of Mr. G. 
Holden, jun. demands a change in this department, which we 
hope to see effected at the next concert. To our taste, a 
female voice is much better adapted for these parts. Mrs, 
Holden is entitled to commendable notice, but she is physically 
deficient for such great undertakings as “‘ From mighty kings,” 
and her “ Pious orgies” was mechanical and monotonous. 
The song, “ Wise men flattering,” the duet ‘‘O lovely Peace,” 
and all the parts allotted to Miss Williams, were omitted, in 
consequence, we are informed, of that lady not being furnished 
with a seat in front of the orchestra. Mr. Armstrong’s “ Arm, 
arm, ye brave,” and “‘ The Lord worketh wonders,” were the 
songs of the evening: they were given in his free, bold, and 
masterly style, and elicited the most enthusiastic applause 
from the audience. Mr. Ryalls sang ‘Sound an alarm!” 
a song peculiarly calculated to test a tenor voice, in good 
style, but it was rendered imperfect by the use of the head or 
falsetto voice. The choruses were for the most part well 
sung, ‘‘O Father, whose almighty power,” meeting with a 
hearty encore ; and the band was numerous and excellent. 


A Concerr will take place at Brighton, on the 25th inst., 
for which the following performers have been engaged: Mlle. 
Alboni, Mlle. Corbari, Mr. Lindsay Sloper, and Mr. John Parry. 


Sax or SHaxspere’s Hovse,—The house at Stratford-on- 
Avon, known by this name, was sold on Thursday at the 
Auction Mart, by Mr. Robins. Several bids were made, and 
it was finally knocked down to the United Committee of 
London and Stratford-on-Avon for £3000. — Globe. 


Monsigur Jutiien we are informed, by the French journals, 
has entrusted Miss Messent, one of his future pensionnaries at 
Drury Lane, to M. Manuel Garcia. Monsieur Garcia is 
Instructed to complete the musica). education of this young 
and already distinguished cantatrice, 


Mr. W. Vincent Wattace the favourite composer, re- 
turned from Vienna the week yefore last to London, to take 
back with him his sister, a soprano of great promise, who has 
been singing in Southern A,merica with immense effect. Mr. 
Wallace, who had gone ty the Austrian capital to prepare his 
opera of Matilda of Hungary, about to be produced at the 
Imperial Theatre, an{ was very busy in the arrangements 
required for the trar,sferring of his last operatic work from the 
English to the German boards, no sooner heard of his sister’s 
arrival in London, than he hastened to meet her and take her 
back with him to Vienna. Miss Wallace will appear as 
principal s»prano in Mendelssohn's Elijah about to be produced 
in Vienna. 


Scotcsi GrngaLocy, anp Jenny Linp.—Speaking of 
Jenny Lind, the Morning Post says that—* The Glasgow 
Courier, on the authority of a correspondent, ‘gravely an- 
nounces Jenny’s descent from an ancient Scottish family of 
the name of Lynne, Linne, or Lyn, of that ilk.’ The Glasgow 
genealogist argues, that about 1670 or 1690, there were 
certain Lynnes, Linnes, or Lyns, who were burgesses of 
Irvine, which was then the port of Glasgow; that iron was 
exported from Stockholm to Irvine, and that as iron came to 
Irvine, merchants—and Lynnes along with them—may have 
gone to Stockholm. Such may have been the fact ; therefore 
it was so. Nothing can be clearer or so clear, except mud. 
It is evident, that the origin of Jenny Lind is enveloped in 








the Scotch mist of antiquity, Besides, there can be no doubt 
that Jenny Lind is of Scotch extraction ; for what tree of any 
worth in the genealogical forest, was not originally a native 
of the Land of Cakes? There, indeed, the human race was 
first planted ; and the Mac Adams flourish in Scotland to this 
day. It is said that seven cities contended for the birth- 
place of Homer. There were eight, and Glasgow was one of 
them. On the whole, we are inclined to think that our 
Glasgow friend is right, and that Lind being a diminutive of 
_ the Swedish nightingale is in reality a Scotch linnet.— 
unch. 


Haymarket THeatre.—This fashionable place of amuse- 
ment commences its annual campaign on the 2nd of October. 
Mr. Webster has provided a most brilliant array of talent in 
his newly-constructed company. We shall give particulars 
anon, 

Mr. Bunn opens his operatic season at the Surrey on the 
27th instant. The enterprising manager has engaged a very 
strong company, having obtained the principal strength of his 
late Drury Lane troop, and made weighty additions thereto. 
Among the singers we find engaged the Misses Romer, 
Rainforth, Poole, Rebecca Isaacs, and Madame Weiss; with 
the Messrs. W. Harrison, D. King, Weiss, Horncastle, 
Borrani, Rafter, and H. Phillips. The comment upon such a 
company would be superfluous. The manager is determined 
to produce operas at his new theatre in a style of complete- 
ness and splendour never before contemplated at that side of 
the water. 





CONCERT. 


Mr. Boppa’s Somes Musicate.—This took place at Willis’s 
Rooms on the 30th August ; the room was crowded, a fact which 
considering that the season had been fairly over for some weeks. 
speaks much for the popularity and extensive connexion of the, 
beneficiaire. The selection and performers were excellent : there 
were the Misses Williams, Miss Bassano, Miss Steele, Miss Hill, 
and our fair friend, Kate Loder; Messrs. Rafter, Bodda, Holmes, 
and Chattertou. We did not reach the rooms until the middle of 
the first act, thereby missing sundry good things, among the rest a 
fantasia by our fair friend aforesaid, licontenate “ Or la sull’ onda,” 
by Miss Williams ; but we heard a pretty song of Lindley’s, charm- 
ingly sung by Miss Steele, who, in the interpretation of English 
ballad music, has certainly few or no superiors; she won for the 
song a well-merited encore, an honor also obtained by Miss Bassano 
for Dr. Arne’s “ Where the bee sucks.” Thalberg’s duet for two 
pianos, played by Mr. W. H. Holmes and S. Noble, and Mr. 
Chatterton’s harp fantasia, elicited loud and general plaudits. 
Mr. Eodda gave Camidge’s pretty ballad, “ Did I not love thee,” 
which was encored ; and Schubert’s Ave Maria was charmingly 
delivered by Mr. Hill. We hope to meet Mr. Bodda next year 
somewhat earlier in the season. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

C. L. D.—There is no possible comparison between the two composers. 
Mercadante is undoubtedly a man of great ability, and we agree with 
our correspondent in thinking him the best mode-n Italian writer, 
Verdi is not to be mentioned with any Italian composer who has ob- 








tained the slightest reputation. 
“ INQUIRER.’ —/t was Catalani, in the year 1814, we think, who first intro- 
duced ‘ Le Nozze di Figaro’ on the Operatic Stage in England. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PIANOFORTES, 


At KENNAY & CO.’s, 15, Berner’s Street, Oxrorp Sr. 
Every description of Piceolo, Cottage, and Cabinet Pianofortes, of the best 


materials and the lowest prices. Established upwards of 40 — 
A variety of Second-hand instruments always on Sale. Instruments taken in 


exchange. 
KENNAY & Co., 15, Berner’s Street, Oxford Street. 
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CONCERTS and LECTURES, BRISTOL. 
ROYAL ALBERT ROOMS, COLLEGE GREEN, BRISTOL. 
The above ELEGANT ROOMS, situate in the most fashionable spot 

between Bristol and Clifton, are TO LET for Concerts, Lectures, Exhi- 
bitions, &c. 

The principal Room, from its great height, is admirably adapted for music, 
and. is, perhaps, the best Room in England for the Exhibition of Works of 
Art, receiving its light from the roof, which is equally diffused. 

Popular Lecturers will find this worth their attention, as the terms will be 
to their advantage. 

A Line, addressed to the Proprietors will be attended to. 





HER MAJESTY’S VISIT TO THE HIGHLANDS. 





NEW SONG, 


“COME SOUND THE LOUD PIBROCH.” 
A Highland Welcome to Her Majesty, adapted to a Native Melody by 
ANGUS FRASER. 

Price is. Published by Woop and Co., 12, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh ; and to 
pe had of all Booksellers. Sent Post free on receipt of fifteen stamps. 





VACANCY FOR A TENOR SINGER. 


A TENOR SINGER is wanted for the Choir of Ely Cathedral. None need 
apply who cannot produce the strongest testimonials of their sobriety and morality 
of conduct. The successful candidate alone will have his expences paid. 

A BASS VOICE is also wanted to fill up another vacancy. 


All applications must be addressed, pre-paid, to the Precentor, the 
Rev. D. J. Stewart, the College, Ely. 





DONIZETTI'S OPERA, 


LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO. 


Ciascun lo dice, ciascun lo si! Canzone—Sung by Jenny Lind, .. a as 
Convien partir. Romanza—Sung by Jenny Lind, .. .. .. .. .. ..1 6 
Feste? Pompe? con motivo Io son un uom. Cavatina, .. .. .. .«« .. 1 6 
Le ricchezze ed ilrango. Sung by Jenny Lind, .. .. aD 
Quando il destino. Aria—Sung by Jenny Lind, F 1 0 


Apparvi alla luce sulcampo. Duetto—Sung by J enny Lind and F. Lablache, 1 6 
_*_* The above are arranged from the Original Score. 

voto cosi ardente(a confession). Duetto—8ung by Jenny Lind and Gardoni, 1 0 

The Airs arranged for the Pianoforte, in Two Books, by Diabelli, each 4 0 

BOOK 1 contains—Cielo clemente—Apparvi alla luce—Ciascun lo dice— 
Rataplan and A voto cosi ardente. 

BOOK 2 contains—Deh! m’ascoltate—Chi nacque al rimbombo—Elei! 
nostra figlia !—Stretti insiem—Oh dio! suonan (Tirolese) and Quando il 
destino. 

Select Airs arranged as Pianoforte Duets, in Two Books, by W. Watts, each 5 
An Accompaniment for the Flute or Violin, .. .. s+ «- « « eachl 
Czerny’s Fantasia on favorite Airs, .. .. Sa “ 


Published by 
R. MILLS, (late BIRCHALL,) 140, NEW BOND STREET. 


JENNY LIND. 


“THE LANGUAGE OF SONG,” Jenny Linp’s Favorite CANZONA, sung 
with the most enthusiasttc applause in Donizetti’s ‘“ La Figlia del Reggimento,” 
the English Words by J. E. Carpenter; the Music, adapted by Charles H. Purday, 
conveys the best idea of her style of singing, and is embellished with a highly- 
finished Portrait—the very image of the fair Cantatrice. 

“PLL BE GAY, WHILE I MAY.” Cavatina—Composer by Edward Loder. 


ice 28. 
“THERE’S A GOOD TIME COMING.” Romance—Composed by Henry 
Farmer. Price 2s. 6d. 
London: Z. T. PURDAY, 45, High Holborn; and all Music-sellers. 
*,* Observe—to ask for “The Language of Song.” 


aco 








To Advertisers of Music &Musical Performances. 


THE CHELTENHAM CHRONICLE 
And Gloucestershire Advertiser 


Was established in the year 1809, and is 
PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY EVENING, 


Ei sivocates the general interests of the country, giving yy to all interesting 
1 questions and intelligence ; it is a literary journal, and its character that of 


A Comprehensive Family Newspaper, 


the wealthy resident families of the town and district.’—Mitchell’s 
ectory for 1847. 


Patronized 
Newspaper 











Just Published, the FIRST PART of 


CHAULIEU’S 
FAMILY PIANO-FORTE MAGAZINE, 


Including Classical, Methodical, and Drawing-Room Pieces, calculated for the 
improvement of musical students.—Part I. The Harmonical Dial, Twenty-four 
Sonatas, having before each one Exercise, one Prelude, and two Improvisations in 
the same key. No. 1inC major. Price Five Shillings. To be had at all the 
principal Musicsellers, and for terms of Subscription apply at the Office, 
3, ALFRED PLACE, BEDFORD SQUARE, from 11 to 5 o’clock. 


THE CHURCH. 


A LETTER to the Provost of Worcester College, Oxford, by J.C. Pattror, late 
Fellow of Worcester College, on Resigning his Fellowship and seceding from the 
Church of England; in which the Errors and Corruptions of the Established 
Church, the Principles and Practice of the Universities, as well as the Congrega- 
tions and Preaching of the Orthodox, and Evangelical Clergy, are freely com- 
mented on. 16th Edition. Price 3d. 

SECESSION from the CHURCH of ENGLAND DEFENDED, by J. C. 
Puitrot. Being chiefly in Reply to a Pamphlet by Chas. Jerram, Rector of 
Witney, entitled ‘Secession Considered.”’ With a Preface, containing Remarks 
on the occasional Services of the Common Prayer Book. _ 5th Edition, Price 3d. 

The HEIR OF HEAVEN WALKING in DARKNESS, and the HEIR of 
HELL WALKING in LIGHT. By J. Parirot, Stereotype Edition. Price 6d. 

WINTER AFORE HARVEST: or, the Soul’s Growth in Grace. By J. C. 
PHILPOT. Eighth Thousand, Price 6d. 

“There is everything we could wish of sound doctrine and Christian ex- 
perience. No halting between two me no ambiguity in unfolding the 
scheme of salvation, but everything plain, so that he that runs may read.”— 
Gospel Mag. May, 1838. : ‘ 

Mr. TIPTAFT’S FIFTEEN REASONS for RESIGNING his LIVING in the 
EST'ABLISHMENT. To which are added, Three Letters from the Bishop of 
Salisury to Mr. Tiptaft, threating him with Legal Proceedings; with Mr. 
Tiptafi’s Answers. Eighth Edition. Price 3d. 

A SERMON by Mr. Tiptaft, preached in the Great Parish Church of Abingdon, 
on Christmas Day, 1829, at the Appointment of the Masters and Governors of 
Christ's Hospital: being the last sermon Mr. T. ever read in the Establishment, 
Fourth Edixion, Price 2d. ; 

A LETTE? from the Late ROWLAND HILL, briefly stating his sentiments 
respecting the services of the Church of England, &c. to Mr. Tiptaft, upon the 
Resignation of his Living; with Mr. Tiptaft’s Answer, containing his opinions of 
the present state of Religion. Second Edition. Price 1d, 

J. GA DSBY, 254, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London. 
May be had by o,"dering of any Bookseller who receives a weekly or monthly 
parcel trom London. 











TO THE READERS OF THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


THE LIVERPOOL COURIER, 


IS PUBLISH'ED EVERY WEDNESDAY, 


REDUCED TO 3:d. 


The Courier stands unrivalled anongst its Local Contemporaries for the high 
character of its Circulation, being .extensively patronised by the respectful and 
influential Classes of the Town and N eighbourhood, and of the Country generally; 
consequently it offers peculiar 

ADVANTAGES TO ADVERTISERS. 

The Courier is printed on the largest sheet allowed by Act of Parliament. It 
obtains the most fashionable circulation in Lancashire. In addition to political 
(Conservative) and general interest, particucar attention is aid to Concerts, 
Lectures, and such information as adapis it to the family circle, the Courier is 
therefore the best medium for those advertisers w.t0 Wish to appear before the fash- 
ionable public of Lancashire. fl 4 

It has also an extensive influence amongst the .*gricultural and commercial 
interests. ‘Ihe position of the Courier may be best lea tned from the fact that its 
circulation has doubled since the reduction of price, anc’ is still progressing. 


MONEY GIVEN AWAY! 


The following SUMS of MONEY, viz.— 
£500, £200, £100, £50, Two of £25, and tien of £10, 
Will be presented by the Proprietors of the 


“JERSEY TELEGRAPH,” 


To the first 5,000 Subscribers to that paper for One Year from this date, and a 

like sum to every additional 5,000, The va on is 8s., and can be forwarded 

through any Bookseller or News Agent, or in Postage Stamps, or by Post Office 

Order, payable to 

Mr. Charles Clifford, Telegraph Office, No. 15, King-st., Jersey. 
Parties forwarding £1 1s. will be entitled to THREE NUMBERS, and may 


obtain £800. 
ADVERTISERS 


Wishing to avail themselves of the very extensive circulation (in England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales, and the Channel Islands,) secured by this arrangement, will, to 
ensure insertion, forward their advertisements with as little delay as possible,— 
charge only One Penny per Line, (no duty). By the Census of 1841, the yore 
of Jersey was about 50,000, since which time it has enormously increased. 
encies of all kinds undertaken for Jersey. 

The JERSEY TELEGRAPH can be sent free by Post to any part of the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, 

Jersey, July 10th, 1847. 
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GLOUCESTER 
vi USICAL F ESTIVAL, 


Tue One Hundred and Twenty-fourth Meeting of the Choirs of Gloucester, 
Worcester, and Hereford, for the 


BENEFIT of the WIDOWS & ORPHANS of CLERGYMEN 
In the three Dioceses, will be held 
On the 21st, 22nd, 23rd, and 24th of September, 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY, 


THE QUEEN. 


STEWARDS: 
THE MARQUIS OF WORCESTER, M.P. 
HON. CAPT; M. F. F. BERKELEY, R.N. M.P. 
SIR JOHN DFAN PAUL, BART. 
JAMES ACKERS, ESQ. 








THOMAS TURNER, ESQ. 
THE Rev. DR. ELLERTON. 
THE Rey, DR. EVANS, 

A THE Rev. F. T. J. BAYLY. 
W. H. H. HARTLEY, ESQ. The Rev. T, HUNTINGFORD. 
W. P. PRICE, ESQ. THE Rev. CANON PROWER. 


On TUESDAY MORNING, September 2ist, at the Cathedral, will be performed 
in the course of the Service, 
OVERTURE, “Esther.”—Handel. ANTHEM, “ Blessed is he.”—Boyce. 
GRAND DETTINGEN TE DEUM.—Handel. 
ANTHEM, - “Here shall soft Charity.” . 
GRAND CORONATION ANTHEM.— Attwood. 
On WEDNESDAY MORNING, September 22nd, at the Cathedral, 
The Grand Sacred Oratorio, by Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, 


On THURSDAY MORNING, September 23rd, at the Cathedral, a Grand 
Selection from 


HAYDN’S SEASONS, BEETHOVEN’S SERVICE in OC, 
HANDEL’S ISRAEL IN EGYPT, 
And JUDAS MACCABEUS, &c. &c. &c. 


On FRIDAY MORNING, September 24th, at the Cathedral, HANDEL’S 
SACRED ORATORIO, 


4 
The Messiah, 
N. B.—There will be a COLLECTION at the Cathedral after each Morning’s 
Performance. 
ON TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND THURSDAY EVENINGS, 


GRAND MIS CELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 


PRINCIPAL VOCAL PERFORMERS: 
MADAME CARADORI: ALLAN. 





Boyce. 


Miss WILLIAMS, Mrs.WEISS, Miss M. WILLIAMS, 
Miss DOLBY, 
MADLLE. ALBONI, 


Mr. LOCKBY, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. W. WEISS, 
anD HERR STAUDIGL 





Mr. JOHN PARRY is also engaged for the Concerts. 
Leader, - Mr.T. COOKE. Conductor, - Mr. AMOTT. 





The Organ has been greatly enlarged and improved, and, is now in its effects 
one of the finest Cathedral Organs in the kingdom. The Instrumental Band and 
Chorus have been selected with great care from the Orchestras of the Philharmonic, 
Concert of Ancient Music, and from the Choral Societies and Choirs of Exeter 
Hall, Birmingham, Liverpool, Worcester, Hereford, &c. the whole comprising 

nearly THREE HUNDRED PERFORMERS. 
REHEARSAL TICKETS, 10s. 6d. 

TUESDAY MORNING.—Numbered Seats, 3s.6d; Nave and Gallery, 2s. 6d.— 
Aisles, 1s. WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY MORNINGS.—Num- 
bered Seats, 12s.6d.; Nave and Gallery, 10s.6d.; Aisles, 5s.—For the CONCERTS 
—TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY EVENINGS.—Seats, 7s. ;— 
Numbered ditto, 10s, 

The doors will be opened at the Cathedral at Ten iu the Morning, and at the 
Shire Hall at Half-past Seven in the Evening. The respective: Performances will 
begin at Eleveu and Eight o’Clock. 


There will be a BALL after the Concert on Tuesday Evening. 


Persons residing at a distance can be supplied with Tickets, either by enclosing 
the amonnt, post paid, to Mr. James Henry Brown, Secretary to the Stewards, 
College Green, Gloucester; or by depositing the price of their Tickets and leaving 
their names with Mr. Alder, 1, Promenade, or Mr. Williams, Library, Chelten- 
ham; Mr. Marsden, High Street, Worcester; Mr. Brisley, Stroud; Mr. Smith, 
Bookseller, Cirencester; Mr. Patton, Music Warehouse, Bath; Mr. G. Davy. 
Broad Street, Bristol; Mr. Lane, Librarian, Clifton; Mr. Farror, Monmouth ; 
Mr. ae Birmingham; Mr. Vaile, Hereford; or Mr. Poulter, Leaming- 
ton ; provided application be made before Saturday, the 18th instant. 

The best of the Reserved Seats will be scrupulously kept 
for the earliest Applicants. 


A special Train will run from Gloucester to Cheltenham, and the Evening 


London Mail Train will stop at the Stonehouse Station fi 
persons returning from the Concerts, sphere amr erty 





LOVE’S DILEMMA; or, LL FIGHT YOU FIRST. 
AN ORIGINAL TALE. 
By Gera.p Grirrin, Author of “TH Cottecians,” “Gisstprus,” &. 


vommnenes “oot ae with numerous Illustrations by LANDELLS, from 
rawings by the most eminent Artists, appears weekly in the 


LADY’S NEWSPAPER; 


ALSO, 


OUR SQUARE, BY HORACE MAYHEW, 


Being the First of a Series of Outlines upon a New Plan of Soctat Geoorapny, 
wn after a recent Survey of Our Savare, and forming a Map (in neutral 

colours) of one of the most Select Circles of London, sy THE OLpEst ResiDENT. 
A Key to “Our Square” will be given to any one who wishes to explore the 

interior, with a view of studying the Manners, Customs, Sports, and Pastimes of 

its Inhabitants, and of describing, in all their branches, the various rare 

which are cultivated by them. Everybody admitted. This Key can be o 5 

Price Sixpence, at the Lapy’s NEwsPaPER OrFice, No, 294, STRAND, W 

an Outline of ‘* Our Square” will be published every week, till the entire Map 

is completed. 


THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER ‘ 


Is beautifully embellished with numerous Illustrations, by LANDELLS, 
after Designs by the most eminent Artists, and contains 


ORICINAL ARTICLES 
By the most celebrated Writers of the Age, 


On every Topic interesting to the Fair Sex, with 
The ENTIRE NEWS of the WEEK, carefully revised.- 


WRITERS: 
MISS THOMASINA ROSS, 
MRS, SIGOURNEY, 
MARIANA PALLI, 

MRS. WALKER, &c. &c. 
CHARLES DANCE, ESQ. 
J. R. PLANCHE, ESQ. 

R, B. PEAKE, ESQ. M, JULES JANIN, 

E. W. FOSTER, ESQ. M. ALEXANDRE DUMAS, 
MISS L. GEARY. HORACE MAYHEW, E8Q. &e. 

MIsS CAMPBELL, R. B, KNOWLES, ESQ. 


Subjects.—The Great Events of the Day, Literature, Music, Popular Science, 
Floriculture, Drawing and Painting, Select Fictions, Novels, Tales, and Romanees, 
the Drama, Family Miscellanies, Instructions in Cookery, La Danse, the Toilet, 
the London and Paris Fashions, by the First Merchandes des modes ; Knitting, 
Netting, Crochet, and Embroidery, by Mademoiselle Riego. _ All the News of the 
Week, both Foreign and Domestic, Police, &c. &c.—the whole 


LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED in the FIRST STYLE of ART. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The independence of the fair sex is perfected. The ladies have got a news- 
paper of their own! And their journal contains all the news of the day, as wellas 
the intelligence more peculiarly interesting to the better moiety of our race— 
namely, the fashions.”—Gateshead Observer. 

‘It is beautifully illustrated with engravings.” —Norfolk News. 

“Tt contains a fund of interesting matter and much useful public and domestic 
information. We especially recommend it to the perusal of our fair readers.”"— 
County and North Devon Advertiser. 

“ Presents numerous attractions for the fashionable world, and is well caleulated 
for the drawing-room or Boudoir. The instructions for the work-table with 
drawings, as well as a summary of the newest fashions with illustrations, are all 
ae = ve ; i 

“One of the most elegant and interesting specimens of newspaper literature 
which we have seen, and forms the commencement of an en’ to which we 
cordially wish all possible success. The contributors are writers of eminence, 
the matter is excellent and well selected, and the illustrations copious and 
pleasing.””—Nottingham Mercury. y 2 

“Tue Lapy’s NewspaPer we ean safely recommend as being all that it 





DR. JACOB, 
BASIL SHAND, ES@. 
G. H. RODWELL, ESQ. 
N. LEE TORRE, ESQ: 
E, GRANT, ESQ. 

M. SOYER, 


MISS L. S. COSTELLO, 
MRS. LOUDON, 
MADLLE. RIEGO, 
MISS MARTINEAU, 
MISS BUNBURY, 
MISS PEAKE, 

MISS WATTS; 

MISS CORNER, 














professes, a fit Géompanion for the boudoir.”’"— Gateshead Meer 
“THE Lany'g) EWSPAPER ke gh unusual claims to ti a 
fair readers. cleverly pen editorial articles, and the profusion its 


excellent éngravings, are especially adaptéd to the service and amusement of 
ladies, and will not disappoint these of the gentle sex who do not disdain useful 
household instruction in concert with the higher topics of intelligent and fashion- 
able life.” Faunton Courier. 

“It contains much interesting matter and good practical information, suited 
to thé varied tastes and ——s the sex for whose especial henefit it is got up. 
The illustrations are good.””—Renfrewshire Advertiser. 

“Tue Lapy’s Newspaper is elegantly got up, its matter well —— and 
selected. It contains handsome uts of the London and Paris ions, 
is well adapted to thé taste of the fair, for whose perusal it is 
intended.” — Waterford Freeman. 

“Although out of our usual mode, we cannot but notice this very agreeable 
and well got newspaper, exclusively devoted to the fair sex. Among other 
subjects, many useful receipts for domestic management are weekly inserted 
also numerous engravings of the newest fashions, with ample descriptions, and 
directions for all kinds of fancy work. The Lapy’s NewsPaPER deserves 
the patronage of the fair sex.”—Manchester and Salford Advertiser. 


Published every Saturday, price Sixpence. Sold by all Booksellers and 





Newsmen, OFFICE, 294, STRAND, LONDON. 
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THE LIVERPOOL MAIL, 


And Lancashire, Cheshire, and North Wales Advertiser. 
Published every Saturday Morning, at the Mail General Printing 
Office, Liver Court, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 
Price reduced to Fourpence. Subscription, 17s. annum, in advance; pay- 
ment to be made by Money Order, to Auovervs Soo MARTIN, Publisher. 


THE LIVERPOOL MAIL, established upwards of Ten YEARS, has long been 
considered a First Class, Mercantile, Political, and Family Journal, its writings 
being celebrated for the talent, vigour, and ey which they display. Its 
circulation amounting to nearly 9 WEEKL on the average of the 
last twelve months, extending over Lancashire, Cheshire, North Wales, and 
Shropshire, Derbyshire, and Yorkshire. It is the largest paper allowed by Act of 
Parliament, and contains the fullest and latest accounts of all public wpanectio » 
whether relating to politics, commerce, music, literature, the drama, orthefine ai 

As the Mart is read by all the leading merchants and men in 
Liverpool, of all parties, and is extensively patronized by families, on account of 
the excellence of the prominent features of its management ; it will be found to 
be the best medium for securing the publicity of Advertisements. The following 
testimony to the merit of the Mai is taken from MITCHELL’s NEWSPAPER 
Directory, for 1847. “ Advocates protection to agriculture, and the commercial 
and manufacturing interests; decidedly attached to the Church of England, its 
doctrines and discipline. The tone of this journal is eminent for talent ;-the style 
is strong and perspicuous ; the argumentation free from sophistry, and convincing ; 
its fool news is ample, and,.as an especial conservative organ, it enjoys the 
patronage of the wealthy and influential.”’ 


MOTT’S NEW PATENT PIANOS, 


76, STRAND. 
Prices varying from Twenty-five Gui to ony t. Purchasers should 
uaint themselves with the merits of these really good and durable Pianos, 
delightful qualities, varieties of tone, and powers of resisting the worst 
climates ; together with other novel and unique improvements of Melodiums, 
Harmoniums, Eolinas, &c., both with separate and combined effects. 


THE PATENT HARMONIUM.—CAUTION. 














a 
GEO. LUFF and SON aeving discovered that several inferior imitations of 
their beautiful Instrument, THE PATENT HARMONIUM, have been sold 

the same name, in London, Liverpool, and other places, caution Purchasers 
either to visit their establishment, or to write for their illustrated Prospectus, and 
the name of their Country Agent; this will ensure the possession fa genuine 


Patent Harmonium. 

GEO. LUFF AND SON, 
Manufacturers ot Patent Pianofortes, in every variety of style and fashion, war- 
ranted to keep well in tune, and prepared for extreme climates. Price lists and 
drawings forwarded by post, or enclosed in Book or Music-sellers parcels to order. 
Geo. Lurr and Son, 103, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 








Brown 4s. 6d, per bottle, m sy 3 
Pale 5a. ditto, pe 3s, per bottle » per ". Larue vnied 
exclusive of carriage from 


London. 


**THE STANDARD OF COGNAC,” 


WHICH IS THE BEST FOREIGN BRANDY. 
THE PATENT BRANDY AND THE GENUINE SELTZERS WATE 
sa pe b ae Patent sey a ej + ony — self-evident safe 
in ration, can be obtained throughout the kingdom at the respective 
prices above mentioned, or at hd - 


NEW MUSICAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. JULLIEN & CO, 
Ropal Musical Conserbatorp, 
214, REGENT STREET. 





TROIS -ETUDES CARACTERISTIQUES, 


En forme de Caprices pour Violon Solo, avec Accompagnement de Piano, 

composées et dediées 8 Son ALTESSE ROYALE MONSEIGNEUR LE Duc DE 

CAMBRIDGE, par 

P. SAINTON, Professeur a l’Academie Royale de Musique. 
Price 8s., or singly, Nos, I. and II., 38.; No. 111. 4s, 





A TREATISE 


ON THE 


ART OF SINCING. 


Giving Rules, Exercises, and Examples adapted to every species of Voice, 
Accompanied by 
Specimens of the most Eminent Masters of the Ancient and 
Modern Schools. 
Dedicated to Rosstn1, by 
G. DUPREZ, Member of the Conservatoire Royale. 


Part the First, price 8s. 


THE MODERN TUTOR 


FOR THE 


PIANO-FGRTE, 


Commencing with the 


FIRST RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC, 


And gradually proceeding through a Progressive Course of Study up to the 
MOST REFINED STYLE OF MODERN PIANO-FORTE 
PLAYING, 
Illustrated with numerous Examples and Exercises 


On all the various Fingerings adopted by the most eminent Masters of the 
Modern School ; 


Interspersed with Morceaux from the Works of 
Spohr, Beethoven, Mozart, Rossini, Bellini, Roch-Albert, 
Halevy, &c. 
ALSO 


RULES FOR THE FORMATION OF THE HAND, 


With Selections from the Piano-forte Compositions of 
Herz, Dohler, Thalberg, &c., 


Composed, Arranged, and Fingered by THOMAS BAKER, from 
Her Masesty’s THEATRE and the RoyaL AcADEMY oF Music. 


Price complete, 15s.; or in two parts, 8s. each. 








Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press,” 
by WiLt1AM Spencer Jounson, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of St. 
artin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex; where all communications 
for the Editor are to be addressed post paid. To ‘he had of G. Purkess, Dean 
Street, Soho; Strange, Paternoster Row; Wiseheart, Dublin; and al! Booksellers. 





7, Smithfield Bars, and 96, St. John’s Street, London. 


City Agent, Mr, G, F, Denning, 2, Bucklersbury,—Saturday, September 18, 1847. 
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